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‘THE GRANTHAM CASE. | 

















MORE lame and impotent conclusion could not be 
imagined than that which the magistrates of Lewes 
have arrived at in regard to the charge brought against 
Sir William Grantham. Sir William was accused of 
contravening the rural Building Bye-laws, and the 

Bench gave a deliverance which they dare not call a decision, 
but classify as a finding. Its effect is to show that the Lewes 
magistrates want to jump both ways at once. They found that 
the plans generally complied with the bye-laws, but that in 
certain particulars they did not show a sufficient compliance. 
Naturally, Mr. Grantham, as representing his father, asked that 
the summons should be withdrawn; but this Bench of magis- 
trates, which apparently can neither blow hot nor cold, refused 
to do that either. They, in fact, sit obstinately on the fence, 
expressing at intervals a pious hope that the two parties will cease 
their disputations and come together. But they found the 
defendant neither guilty nor innocent. They refuse either to 
withdraw or enforce the summons, and they are careful to give 
no decision against which appeal might be made to a higher 
court. The whole thing is ridiculous, and reminds one more of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas than of anything else, 
especially when we remember that the Chairman of the Council 
is a clergyman who does not preach, and the building surveyor 
of the Council described himself as a man who had retired from 
the building trade twenty years ago; but he mentioned that he 
had managed a farm and kept a public-house, also that, though 
he had never been a draughtsman, he had had “to do” with plans. 
The district round about Lewes, therefore, would seem to have 
a choice collection of local authorities and officials. No writer 
of the libretto of a comic opera could have invented a more 
extraordinary set of characters. They might have been dreamt 
of by Lewis Carroll for the delectation of Alice in Wonderland. 
However, we have little to do with their personal qualifications, 
but only allude to them as showing into what hands the 
administration of the bye-laws has fallen. It is a sice of rural 
England that has made little advance since the days o° Sir John 
Falstaff. 
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The one satisfactory feature in the case is that it has 
directed in an unmistakable manner the attention of the public 
to the rural bye-laws. The subject is one on which education 
is very much needed. The local bodies scattered all over 
the country hold, probably enough in good faith, that these 
bye-laws are in some sort a protection to the public. Local 
councils are composed of men not sufficieitly educated to know 
what nonsense this is. The members are for the most part 
honest business people, who have been concerned most of thei: 
lives with earning a living, and have had no time to devote t 
the study of extraneous questions. To such people the mere fact 
that a bye-law exists is a justification in itself for it; but thesc 
bye-laws were made at a rather stupid time in our history, that 
is to say, about the year 1867. They were drawn up on the 
assumption that a great mary things were settled, which expe- 
rience shows not to have been so. ‘They were also conceived it 
an entirely wrong spirit, setting out directions about the use oi 
materials, the heights, widths, depths of walls, and so on, thai 
nobody has anything to do with. The local body and the Loca! 
Government Board have no business to enquire any further: 
about a cottage than that it is safe and sanitary. Dut if they 
persist in demanding that safety and sanitation shall be achieved 
only in a certain manner, they are utterly stifling originality and 
standing in the way of progress. Moreover, the general effect has 
been the reverse of that which was expected. While the jerry- 
builder can put up houses practically as he likes in fairly populous 
districts, because the administrators of these bye-laws can, in mos 
cases, be induced to pass plans easily enough, the country landlord 
whose object is to erect solid and durable cottages, finds himse}l 
thwarted at every turn. Although cheapness is not the greates 
thing to be aimed at, still it must be remembered that it canno 
be achieved in the face of these bye-laws. Under the mis 
leading scare of fire they insist upon the use of certain materials 
regardless of the district in which the house is built. But it i 
obvious that, for example, in places where wood is plentiful, th 
use of timber is more economical than that of brick. Foi 
roofing purposes Norfolk reeds, or thatch, are often obtainable 
cheaply enough when slates and tiles would be expensive, and 
the danger from fire is very much exaggerated in regard to 
dwellings that usually are isolated or belong to a very small 
hamlet. Wooden houses were often as safe as those of stone, 
an inside and an outside partition of wood making a case which, 
being filled with mud, was practically uninflammable, and in 
practice both warm and comfortable. The use of mud, without 
any wood or stone, often results in a comfortable cottage 
Leing built, as witness the chalk dwellings in Wiltshire. 

It therefore would appear to be full time that steps were 
taken to get these building bye-laws rubbed entirely off the 
slate. We know very well what is claimed for them, namely, 
that they had the effect of banishing infectious diseases from the 
villages. But what was the reason that fever and small-pox 
used to scourge the rural districts? Undoubtedly the main 
agency was the midden or cesspool, which used to be close to 
the door, so that on wet days the women of the house could 
throw the refuse on to it without going out into the rain. The 
removal of that could be achieved perfectly well without any 
elaborate set of bye-laws. So in regard to drainage. It is safe 
to say that those who drew up the bye-laws originally had no 
very thorough understanding of this department of knowledge. 
The regulations, at any rate, are in opposition to what the most 
enlightened scientific men of to-day believe, yet they are insisted 
upon by local bodies, who are quite unable from their training and 
education to distinguish right from wrong; and, as will be seen 
from Sir William Grantham’s case, the so-called expert whom 
they call in is usually no expert at all. It would be absurd to 
contend that a man who, according to his own account, retired 
from the building trade twenty years ago, and in the interval has 
tried farming and keeping a_public-house, who is neither a 
draughtsman nor an architect, is an expert in any true sense of 
the word. Besides, quite apart from this particular instance, 
the dangers of employing local men are too apparent to 
need description. Not very long ago the surveyor of a 
County Council that is supposed to represent one of the most 
cultured districts in England proposed to cut down all the 
highway trees. We have had before us for some time, though 
we did not care to publish it, the account of a local surveyor who 
is practically the paymaster of the council and dispenses the 
weekly wages in his own public-house. ‘That these things are 
happening throughout England is a notorious fact, and they 
point inevitably to the conclusion that the only satisfactory 
treatment of these bye-laws will be to reform tiem altogether. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Wilfred 

Ashley and her child. Mrs. Wilfred Ashley is the 

daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Ernest Cassel, K.C.M.G., and 
was married to Mr. Wilfred Ashley in 1gor. 
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E are afraid that the Christmas of 1904 must be 
written down as one of the gloomiest on record. 
Nothing smiled on it. The weather, though there 


were some exceptions, over the greater part of 

the country was most depressing. A great fog 
settled on London a few days before, at the exact time, in fact, 
when people love to do their Christmas shopping, when the 
streets are usually gay and animated and “life goes with a lilt.” 
The result. was distress at home and abroad. Not a half of the 
money usually spent in presents at this time of the year was 
expended, and the tradesmen are in despair. Another drawback 
to the festivity of Yule was that the wail of the unemployed 
seemed to resound through it all. The fog threw a still larger 
quantity than usual of people out of work, and a great demand 
was made on Christian charity. To the credit of human nature, 
be it said that many who had intended to bestow gifts on their 
friends took the money to feed the poor instead. 


Many and earnest have been the hopes that with the end 
of the year a cessation of the titanic struggle in the Far East, 
with its accompanying loss of human life, might have been 
arrived at; but it may not be so, and the dread orchestra 
of war, with its under note of untold suffering and anguish, 
goes rolling on in deepening chords of discord. Tokio has 
again become a vast military camp. The deadly silence of the 
opposing hosts on the Sha-ho is but the prelude to a nolocaust 
of human beings. It cannot be long before some terrible 
catastrophe occurs between the opposing fleets. The brave and 
stubborn defence of Port Arthur has been if anything surpassed by 
the heroic devotion to duty and utter contempt of death shown 
by the besiegers; but the writing is on the wall, and before long 
the fortress must fall, and its defenders be at the mercy of 
an enemy who has, at all events, shown himself to be a 
generous foe. ‘‘ Peace on earth, goodwili towards men.” Does 
it not seem strange that in these days of civilisation, suggestions 
of arbitration, and a so-called general enlightenment, nothing 
can be done to put an end to an appalling and useless shedding 
of blood ? 


According to the latest accounts, it appears that General 
Kuropatkin has, or will have shortly, 600,000 men under his 
command, while General Oyama will have 500,000 to oppose 
him. The figures are a singular comment upon the opinion, 
frequently expressed after the South African War, that the 
armies of the future were likely to be few in number, but 
exceedingly efficient. On the contrary, we find the two great 
countries who have been first to come to blows after our 
instructive, experience in South Africa as solicitous about 
big battalions as rival leaders were in the days of hand- 
to-hand fighting. In the dread game the human counters are 
thrown down in keenest rivalry. Yet it seems almost impossible 
for one head to make all these items more forward, co-operating 
fora common purpose. Their entrenchments are like so many 
cities, so that a deciding victory, ‘a crowning mercy,” in the 
memorable phrase of Oliver Cromwell, becomes practically 
impossible. Meanwhile, the demands on the respective States 
which have to find, feed, and clothe the troops must be increased 
to a calamitous degree. 


It seems evident that the birthday of the Czar brought 
the representatives of reaction and of progress into sharp and 
stern conflict at St. Petersburg. One of the French papers 
gives what appears to be a tolerably full and detailed account 
of the discussion. What will strike those who read it most 
is the singular indecision of the Czar, who seems unable to 
choose between the two sides. One of them says, in effect, 
“You are not only Emperor of Russia, but also Pope of the 
Orthodox Church, and what you have received from your 
predecessor you are in duty bound to hand on to your son.” 
The other side argues in favour of popular control and popular 
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legislation. No doubt the Emperor considers that it would be 
a humiliation to surrender any of the attributes claimed by 
his ancestors; but, on the other hand, the forces of revolution 
are growling at the gate, and the war in the Far East has 
been an object-lesson the like of which has never before been 
presented to him. It is a pity that he has not more force of 
character, because in his weakness lies the chief danger to the 
State. 


The outcome of this discussion took the form of a rescript 
from the Czar, which found tardy publication, and was closely 
followed by an official communiqué to the papers reproving the 
Zemstvos for urging reform and calling upon authorities to check 
the agitation. A hesitating document is perhaps the fairest 
description of the Czar’s message. Its very form appears to us 
to savour of the obsolete, and its vague, loud-sounding generali- 
ties in reality tell us very little except that there is an idea of 
improving the condition of the peasantry, and doing away with 
some of the restrictions in regard to movement within the 
Empire. These reforms are admirable in themselves, but it is 
generally recognised that at this juncture they are useless, since 
they do not go far enough to create a really strong public feeling 
in favour of the Government, while the hint to the newspapers is 
in the very worst reactionary spirit. After all, the educated 
classes in Russia are sufficiently alert to the fact that these 
privileges which the Czar is bestowing with so much gracious 
condescension have long been numbered as among the ordinary 
rights of a citizen in other civilised countries. He and his advisers 
must take a bolder course if they would save the country. 





‘ 
WHEN LOVE DIES. 

I search the verdant garden high and low, 
Yet find no lilies where the roses blow, 

No roses where the lily rears her head. 
Ah, rose, so red, proud lily dipped in snow, 

No pathway shall divide you when you're dead! 
A broken lily and a faded rose 
Lie buried side by side, and neither knows; 

I could not part the white love from the red, 
So ask permission, lady of the snows, 

To let you lie together—now you're dead. 
E. Co NE Ee 


Mr. W. J. Lancaster tells an amusing and instructive story 
about his connection with local building bye-laws. In a village 
where he owned property there was a row of houses which had 
fallen out of repair. They were all dilapidated. One had half 
fallen, and ‘“‘the miserable surroundings had the usual effect 
upon the occupants of the rest; broken windows were stuffed up 
with cloth and paper, the houses infested with vermin, and the 
gardens dust-heaps.” He purchased the cottages, and before 
pulling them down and rebuilding served the usual notice 
upon the tenants. However, this did not avail him, for the 
intelligent sanitary authority haled him before a bench of 
magistrates for being the owner of houses unfit for habitation. 
Mr. Lancaster did a similar thing in the City of London, and far 
from getting him summoned, the City Medical Officer of Health 
called to congratulate him. In the contrast lies the moral. 


If all reports are true, and there does not appear to be 
any solid reason for doubting them, Canada will within the 
next ten years take rank as probably the greatest wheat 
producer of the world. The matter is interesting irom both 
an agricultural and political point of view. ‘The United States 
will not be able to continue her exportation of wheat upon the 
same scale as hitherto. Owing to her growing population she 
will require more corn for home consumption, and the virgin soil 
which has enabled her to produce enormous crops of wheat at low 
cost will no longer be able to do so without the application of either 
natural or artificial manures; whereas in Canada, the continued 
development of the railways, an ever-increasing tide of emigrants, 
and gigantic schemes of irrigation lead one to believe that. the 
estimate, formed by acareful and well-informed writer, that Western 
Canada before long will have some 10,005,000 acres under wheat, 
with an annual production of over 200,000,000 bushels, is by no 
means exaggerated. Doubtless there will be a vast stream of 
immigrants into Western Canada from the United States, which, 
in itself, may open up questions of serious political importance, 
and it is much to be hoped that the matter may be seriously 
considered by the ruling authorities in the Mother Country before 
it is too late. 

In connection with this suvjcci, a most instructive letter has 
just arrived here, directed to us from Canada. ‘The writer, Mr. 
L. Wiltshire of Reston, Manitoba, says: ‘‘ I have just read with 
considerable interest ‘A Revolution in Wheat’ in your issue of 
November 12th, and with your permission should like to make 
a few remarks on the subject. You refer to the decrease in wheat 
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exports from the United States, and an interesting commentary 
is offered by the fact that the United States millers are, this 
season, finding it worth their while to import Manitoban 
wheat, in spite of the heavy duty of 25¢. per bushel, with 
regard to which I enclose a cutting from the Winnipeg Free 
Press.” 


So interesting is the quotation that we give it in full: 
“Chicago, Dec. 1.—The cargo of Manitoba wheat brought 
here by Rosenbaum Bros. arrived on Sunday. It amounted 
to 75,000 bushels exactly, and the duty of 25c. amounted to 
18,750dol. It is the first importation of wheat to this country, 
except in bond, of which the local custom authorities have any 
knowledge, and is probably the first importation of any size, if 
not actually the first, since the duty of 25c. was imposed years 
ago. The cargo is special bin wheat, of better quality than any 
which was raised in this country this year, and has been sold to 
Ohio and Indiana millers, to be shipped out unmixed and to be 
used in making a special brand of flour. The demand for this 
kind of wheat continues in spite of the high duty, Harris-Scotten, 
who worked the first cargo, having sold another the other day to 
an eastern milling centre.” 


The writer’s experience will be found most instructive by 
English farmers: ‘* Three years ago I spent the greater part of 
the season travelling through the best wheat districts of Wesiern 
Canada looking for a farm for myself, and in the course of my 
search met a very large number of more or less well-to-do 
American farmers who had sold their places in the ‘States’ and 
bought, or were going to buy, land in Manitoba or ‘ The 
Territories.” Whenever I asked any of them why so many were 
giving up settled homes in well-developed districts to start fresh 
on ‘raw’ prairie, they answered to the effect that the lower prices 
of land here, coupled with a much greater productiveness of soil, 
were advantages too great to lose, and many told me further that 
the drain on their land, caused by a constant succession of wheat 
crops, had so impoverished the soil that many farms would no 
longer raise more than about seven to ten bushels to the acre. 
We estimate here that it takes about nine bushels at an ordinary 
price to pay for ploughing, etc., seed, binder twine, cutting, and 
interest on machinery. These facts would seem to point to the 
conclusion that less and less wheat will be grown in the States, 
while the Western Canadian output will go on increasing very 
largely for years, us, even if every acre at present under cultiva- 
tion should ‘play out,’ a contingency we are beginning to guard 
against, there are millions and millions of acres yet untouched 
by the plough that only need working to produce crops as 
generously as any of our existing farms. While I personally do 
not consider that Canada has yet any claim to the proud title of 
‘Granary of the Empire,’ it requires no prophetic vision, and 
only a small knowiedge of the West, to convince anyone that in a 
very few years she will fully deserve it.” 

THE YEAR'S END. 
The Year’s at end— 
Whether foe or friend, 
Whether chime or knell, 
Better its hours of passing tell. 
Shadow or sun— 
*Tis finished and done, 
And over the track 
Never a mortal may call it back. 
Now its smiles 
Are spent of wiles, 
On none again 
Shall fall its stinging whips of pain. 


Last and first, 
Blest and curst; 
Graces, ills, and pleasures rest, 
Ended on the quiet breast. 
EpDITH C. M. Dart. 


In this country, with its nearness to the sea in every part 
and its rapid railway services, the former importance of coarse 
fresh-water fish as an article of diet has almost passed out of 
mind. The numerous carefully-constructed ponds and stews of 
the old manor-houses have fallen into disuse and neglect, though 
in some country districts rustic speech is still careful to distin- 
guish between a “fish-pond” and an ordinary “pool” for 
watering cattle. But in many districts of Germany, where sea fish 
is still a luxury comparatively seldom seen, the coarse fish of inland 
waters are an important article of food, and in North Germany 
a carp with sauce of white wine or beer is as popular and highly 
esteemed a Christmas dish as plum-pudding among ourselves. 
It has been estimated that in Berlin alone 3,000 tons of carp 
were sold last week for the Christmas Day dinner, and enormous 
though this amount is, it is not out of proportion to the popu- 
lation of Berlin and the universal adherence of all classes of 
society to tra.litional Christmas customs, 
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One of the most interesting little dinners held at Christmas 
was that at Twyford in Leicestershire. It marks the fulfilment o! 
an original and most praiseworthy scheme started about ten year; 
ago by Mr. A. B. Markham while occupying Baggrave Hall for th« 
hunting season. His plan in its general features bears some resem 
blance to that which Major Poore carried out with conspicuou: 
success at Wintersiow, near Salisbury. Mr. Markham purchasex 
sixty acres of ground for £ 30 an acre, making a total of £1,800. Tc 
this he added interest at 4 per cent., which brought up the purchase 
money to £2,250, or equal to £37 10s. an acre. Then he pro 
ceeded to let the Jand on a modified hire-purchase system t: 
agricultural jabourers and small shopkeepers. It worked out i1 
this way that a labourer could get a decent allotment by paying 
fourpence a week, and this enabled him at the end of the time t 
become owner of the freehold. The dinner to which we hav 
referred was held to celebrate the handing over of the title deeds. 
Mr. Markham is to be congratulated ou such a happy ending to 
his meritorious enterprise. 

It sounds almost like a piece of irony that, in the midst 
of one of the densest fogs ever known in London, the members 
of the Royal Meteorological Society should meet for the 
purpose of discussing a paper on the decrease of fog in London 
during recent years. This alleged decrease during the past 
thirteen years they attribute to the efforts of the Coai Smoke 
Abatement Society; but in view of the sort of weather that 
prevailed while this argument went on, it is a fair contention 
that the writer of the paper was assuming too much. Possibly 
enough the weather has not been favourable to the generation 
of fogs during the last thirteen years; but that one of the old 
pea-soup variety is still possible has been very clearly demon- 
strated. One of the speakers blamed the restaurants which do 
not come under the Factory Act and yet thicken the London 
air with volumes of smoke. The question is how their output 
could be reduced or suppressed altogether. 


It is difficult to estimate the loss entailed upon the trade of 
the metropolis by the persistent fog which prevailed during 
the greater portion of last week. Unfortunately, it occurred 
just at the time when most of the Christmas shopping is usually 
done, and when thousands of country people are in the habit of 
coming up to London to make their purchases. Figures are not 
always interesting, but on occasions such as this they materially 
help one to form an opinion of the magnitude of what is almost 
a national disaster. In the East End of London the prevailing 
darkness in some districts was intensified by the failure of 
the supply of gas, owing to the coal-bearing barges being 
stopped by the fog, and business was practically at a stand- 
still, so much so that in one large shop in the Commercial Road 
the total takings on Thursday, the 22nd, only amounted to 
2s. gd.; the takings of the week among the London tradesmen 
are hundreds of thousands of pounds below the average. In 
one of our large West End emporiums the number of customers 
fell from between 50,000 and 60,000 on Tuesday, to less than 
15,000 on the following days, and at a well-known establish- 
ment in Victoria Street the week’s receipts diminished by over 
£16,000. 


It has been calculated that during the hours of a winter 
day in London over 5,000,000 tons of smoke-charged air is 
spread over the city. ‘lo a great extent this smoky atmosphere 
is charged with deleterious compounds of sulphur, arising {rom 
the imperfect combustion of fuel consumed in unsatisfactorily 
constructed fireplaces. It does not, therefore, require much 
imagination to realise the depressing effect upon the spirits, or 
the positive injury to health, caused by breathing air which for 
several days has been charged and surcharged with poisonous 
elements. Someone wrote a book not long ago in which it was 
pointed out that if there should ever happen to be a week or ten 
days of fog, absolutely without wind, London, under the present 
conditions, would become a_ place in which life would be 
impossible. The state of affairs during last week  re- 
called this suggestion forcibly to one’s mind, and it seems a 
somewhat curious fact that Science, with all the marvels she 
has at her command, should be unable to discover a remedy. 
After all, the poisonous nature of a bad London fog is the 
‘‘effect”” and not the ‘cause’; and it may be that legisla- 
tion which would compel the adoption of fireplaces capable of 
ensuring perfect combustion, aided perhaps by chemical 
appliances for detaining or rendering innocuous the sulphur 
compounds, might, after all, prove the most efficacious means 
of disposing of what is undoubtedly a serious evil. 


The most remarkable feature in the latest return of criminal 
statistics is the extraordinary proportion of alien misdemeanants. 
They are now in the proportion of three to one, and this certainly 
ripens for decision the very important question as to whether they 
should still be allowed to come to our shores in uncontrolled 
numbers. They do no good to Great Britain that we can imagine, 
but, on the contrary, they tend to lower the standard of living in 
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the East End, bringing with them filthy and insanitary habits. 
They are willing to work at what are starvation wages as far as 
English people are concerned, and a large percentage of them 
are actual criminals who ought to be in prison. We are always 
loth to advocate anything that would prevent Englishmen from 
feeling proud of the freedom of their country, but in this instance 
an abuse has arisen which seems to call for a very drastic 
remedy. According to the return, while the alien criminal is the 
most notorious in England, the bad boy is prominent in Scotland, 
and Ireland holds a good place. 


The proposal to carry on excavations on the site of Her- 
culaneum by means of an International society, with a central 
committee at Rome, has found such support that it may be 
hoped that the attention of archzologists miy be once more 
turned very soon to a buried city of antiquity which has hardly 
received its due share of attention. Partly owing to the 
unscientific manner in which the excavations on the site were 
conducted in the eighteenth century, and partly to natural diffi- 
culties, the interest and value of the workings at Herculaneum 
have so far been a great deal less than at Pompeii. 


THE 


T would require the pen of a Fielding to satirise as it deserves 
the weakness which some people have of interesting them- 
selves only in those things whose importance they can 
magnify. They would be for ever applying heroic remedies 
and doing heroic actions, when what life presents is one long 

series of commonplace events. This is especially true of the 
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Another addition has been made to our list of British birds, 


a fine male specimen of the Pacific eider (Somateria v. nigra) 


having been killed at Scarborough on December 16th. This 
bird closely resembles our common eider (Somateria molissima), 
but may be distinguished by the presence of a V-shaped 
mark on the throat, and the bright orange colour of the 
bill. It is also larger than our bird. The Pacific eider is 
common on the North-Western Coasts of America and North- 
Eastern Asia. It is said to breed in immense numbers on the 
Aleutian Islands and the islands of Behring Sea. It does not 
appear that this species is called upon to furnish much, if any, of 
the eiderdown of commerce. Apparently, the bulk of this 
valuable commodity is supplied by the common eider and the 
king eider. With the source and uses of eiderdown 
obtained among the wild birds ornithologists are, of course, 
familiar. But it is interesting to note that in a well-known 
encyclopedia the reader is gravely informed that ‘* what formed 
or ought naturally to have formed the blanket of the young eider- 
ducks becomes the quilt of the human bedstead,” and that 
‘¢when the brood is hatched, the mother pillages her breast for 


? 


down to serve as a covering ! 


THE COMMON TASK. 


country, where the labours of the husbandman nearly all mean 
careful and unending attention to detail. Here, it nowhere else, 
does the definition of genius hold good, that it is the capacity 
for taking infinite pains. Let us take the shepherd as an 
example. Success with him, which we take to mean the 
highest prices at the market, does not depend on any gigantic 
display of strength, or on the clever 
coup of a moment’s inspiration, but 
on steady and prolonged taking pains 
from the moment his charge comes 
into the world till it leaves him. 
We might almost say before it comes 
into the world, because the crop of 
lambs in any season depends very 
largely indeed on the care and atten- 
tion bestowed on the ewes _ before 
lambing-time. While that season 
endures, the shepherd sits out in his 
hut set up in the fold as it was in 
the time of Walter de Henley; and 
unless he gives to every little lamb 
individual attention as it comes into 
the world, there will not be much to 
show at the end—attention is an 
inadequate word, since many will have 
to be nursed and coddled and doctored 
into livable creatures. The dam, too, 
has to be watched in a hundred little 
ways, and the difference between the 
good shepherd and the bad shepherd 
just lies in the sedulous nature of the 
one and the by-fits-and-starts character 
of the other. We single out the 
shepherd because, of all the people 
employed on the farm, he it is who 
is in most need of skill and who most 
irequently dispiays it. And then there 
is something else for the philosopher 
to note. When Gareth served in the 
servants’ hall, we are told by the 
poet that he ennobled every act in the 
doing of it, and so it is in ordinary life. 
When the commonplace is well done, 
it becomes lifted above the common- 
place, just as an office which is well filled 
is dignified by its last holder. That, we 
take it, was what Tennyson meant when 
he said he had received the laurel 
‘“‘oreener from the hands of him who 
uttered nothing base.” Wordsworth 
and Tennyson dignified the office of 
the Laureateship, which the Duke of 
Richmond had advised Sir Walter 
Scott not to take, because doing so 
would, involve loss of prestige. It had 
been held before by Pye and others 
whose very names are forgotten now. 
To compare great things with small, 
every little ordinary task becomes, in 
a sense, good and noble when it 1s 
well performed; while, on the other 
hand, there are many men who 
Copvngnt = =vulgarise whatever they touch, and 
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who, as it were, were born hackneyed and dull. 


minds. 


They compare the brightness and brilliance of the streets with 
the unlighted village and the shadowy, dark lanes, but they seem 
to us to lose the proper equation. It may be difficult for the 
townsm?n to imagine it, but there are people who consider a 
street to be at any time the most uninteresting of places. Every- 
one is not enchanted by gazing into shop-windows, and there is 
a large percentage of the inhabitants of this country who 
could listen to the jests of the music-hall for two generations 


“ 


Haden $ ears 


M. Emil Frechon. 


without laughing. In fact, much of the so-called liveliness 
of the town is very empty and sorry stuff that does not at all 
conduce to the laughter of thinking people. It is only necessary 
to take note of the faces that stream past one on the street, and 
see the great anxiety and weariness depicted on them, to 
recognise that the pleasure they find in life is a very unreal and 
feverish one, and unlike the hearty merriment of those who 
are landward bred. If the village, the farm, the field, the 
¢reen lane the hill, and the brook are uninteresting, it is only 
to those who have been wrongly educated. We have made 
a great advance in machinery and manufactures, and it seems 
a fascinating thing to go through a factory of to-day; but the 
most difficult and the most beautiful of the processes invented 
by man are neither so clever, so ingenious, nor so beautiful as 
those which may be studied day by day in the field and in 
the hedgerow. Human artifice has not yet produced anything 
comparable to the flowers that, with a careless and prodigal 
hand, Nature casts on the wayside and on the meadow; and the 
principle that accounts for the generation and growth of these 
weeds has, so far, defied the researches of philosophers and the 


The real 
secret both ot finding pleasure of life and in excelling in any- 
thing lies in the pride and delight work inspires in some 
Country people show that they know this very 
well, when they say, ‘‘So and so could not succeed in such 
and such a task because his heart was not in it.” And, on the 
other hand, a good master or husbandman, though he cannot 
make the dry bones live, ought to be able to inspire his servants 
with a love of their art and an interest in its results. Many have - 
blamed the country for being dull, and not a few assert that in 
its intolerable dulness lies the real reason of the rural exodus. 


“SOME MORE, 
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analysis of chemists. It is a mystery in its beginning, and a: 


every stage afterwards a study in evolution. To watch the see 
fall, to know that the roots are growing, to see the first gree: 
frond thrusting its way upward from the earth, to note th 
growing that proceeds by day and by night till the flower-bud 
come, and eventually the blossom breaks forth and bangs ther: 
in all its perfection, are surely as interesting as it is to see 

number of tortured dogs or other animals performing unnatura 
antics in the arena of a London music-hall. The latter is th. 
amusement of ignorant minds, the former is the pleasure of tho: 
whose refinement and education are true and natural. And all thi 
has a most intimate bearing on the subject in hand, because w 
have gone about for the last thirty or forty years to instru 
country children in a way that actually deadens their interest i 
the things around them. We have acted as though on the pre 
sumption that all these young people were to be clerks an 
apprentices, and not on the knowledge that the majority woul 
have to depend on what is at once the humblest and the greates 
work of man, that is to say, the provision of food for the people 
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making Nature provide supplies for her children, Latterly a 
vigorous attempt has been made to check and-remove this weak- 
ness in our national life, but in the way of success there is a 
great obstacle in the shape of the unfitness of teachers. The 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses who are sent to teach country 
children are, for the most part, the less capable of their class, 
since, naturally, those that are ablest seek and obtain the more 
important posts in town, while the village school is rather a 
refuge than an attraction to the less competent. We do not 
know that that would matter if the system were right, because 
infusing into children an interest in Nature and their surround- 
ings is a matter of character much more than of intellect, 
and there is no reason why the task should not be per- 
formed by anyone who can teach at all if they possess the 
requisite simplicity of character and love of Nature, without 
which no move in this direction can be effectually made. 
But then no pains have been taken to fit them for the 
task with which they are entrusted. They are not expected to 
show any qualifications of a practical kind, such as a complete 
knowledge of ‘the trivial round, the common task” of farmers 
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and their servants, or of the flowers and plants and trees that 
grow round them, or of the scenery that they look at from their 
school window; and so, if one of them can interest his pupils in 
such matters, it is probably because he is an exceptional indi- 


futzoy & Kear 
M. Emil Frechon, 


vidual who has accidentally obtained the requisite knowledge. 
A system to be really effective must take in with it the training 
of teachers, and the problem is no easy one to tackle. ‘Twenty 
years ago, it was assumed that examinations could do everything. 
If a man could pass such and such a test he was fit, and there 


THE GUIDING HAND. 
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was an end of the matter. But experience has shown that this 
is a very fallacious method. There are things which cannot be 
found out by written examinations, while the crammer and his 
kin have demonstrated most absolutely that it is possible to 


v. 


Copyright 


make almost any candidate pass an examination, whether he 
really fit or no. 

It will never be possible to teach every young rustic 
appreciate ‘‘ the splendour in the grass, the glory in the flower,” 
but he may be instructed to take a keen and intelligent interest 
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in all that pertains to field and flower and stream; only we have 
to begin at the very beginning, and think not only of the taught, 
but the teachers. bringing them forward step by step, and 
precept by precept, here a little and there a littie, to a due under- 
standing of these secrets of Nature to impart knowledge of which 
must be a calling far and away more interesting than the con- 
tinuous driving away at mere book knowledge. 


. ¢ . i“ ™~ m) 
A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
“SINCE the days of Aristotle the question has often arisen, 
what is the essential difference between poetry and 
prose? Is it a matter of form only, or of substance 


AI. Emil Frechon. 


also? Weall remember Byron’s satirical reference to Southey, 
as one 
** Who both by precept and example shows 
That prose is verse and verse is merely proze,” 

which is good enough for a hit, though it throws small light on 
the problem at issue. The classical example of the discussion 
is the introduction to ‘*Tom Jones,” in which Fielding, with 
much learning and philosophy, argues that his novel is in reality 
an epic. The line he goes upon is that such things as metre and 
rhyme are but accidentals. As a matter of fact, the beginning of 
poetry was probably mnemonic, that is to say, two lines or two 
words were putin rhyme because of the help this afforded to 





WASHING THEIR FATHER’S BOOTS. 
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the memory. It would not be long before the sense of music an 
harmony came too, as might grobably be traced in the case of 
lullaby, where the simplest specimen of this species of compositio: 
consists of the word “ baloo”’ endlessly repeated. But it may 
be imagined that a mother crooning the word to hush her bab: 
to sleep as she paced the floor of the family hut would ad 
little jingling words, stumbling, as it were, into rhymed vers« 
However, that is only a point of antiquarian curiosity. Th. 
real fact of the matter now is, that by long convention an 
tradition poetry has in the main been used to express th 
most beautiful and deepest thoughts the human mind is capab! 
of, while prose has been more restricted to the purpose o 
elucidation. Yet we cannot dismiss the argument of Fieldin 
so lightly. He held that Homer had made a comic counterpat 
of the “Iliad,” and that i 
this were true the novel woul 
correspond in kind with th 
comic epic of Homer. Bi 
against this is the fact that th 
comic muse has never fully 
inspired the great poet. Shake 
speare no doubt had as perfect 
a command of comedy as any 
man who ever lived. His Sir 
John Falstaff is uproarious, and 
yet it would bea singular divid- 
ing line that excluded this from 
the region of poetry. The tru 
answer is that humour wa 
kept, so to speak, in only on 
compartment of his mind. H 
was big enough to contain 
great number of lesser men. 
illustrating this it is sufficient t 
point out that his descriptior 
of natural scenes in the op 
air are more beautiful than any 
of those written by men wh 
gave their whole life to th 
subject. To go back to ou 
metaphor, in one small com 
partment of his mind Shake 
speare held a_ Jefferies, an 
Isaak Walton, a Vhoreau, and 
a White of Selborne. Even 
when he set out to write pure 
comedy, as in “As You Like 
It,’ he bought a million shades 
of colour from the tragedian, 
a million hues of purest poetry 
which gleam like jewels over 
the story. The quips put into 
the mouth of Touchstone often 
strike so deep into the very 
heart of life that they tran- 
scend anything that can be 
described as mere humour. In 
a lesser degree this was true 
also of Chaucer, with whom 
humour was a great but sul 
subordinate faculty. Indeed, 
if we range across the whole 
world of literature we find few 
books that are humorous ani 
nothing more, and where the, 
are found, as perhaps they ar 
in Moliére, they seem to pre 
vent the highest literary ar 
{rom being attained to. Rabelais 
might,,perhaps, be deemed a: 
exception, and the school tha: 
followed him, of which Ster: 
was the most _ illustriou 
exaggerated humour, but t 
that extent they failed 
becoming great artists. Hom: 
and Shakespeare seem alway 
to be ready for a great laug! 
but it never prevents the strong and true development 
their fable. We cannot then quite admit the claim mad 
by Fielding that his novel should be classified as an epic, 
least on the ground of humour, though its broad, sunn 
painting of human life might almost entitle it to that honour 
But all this is apart from the question that has come to the front 
in very modern times. It became the fashion some years ago t 
designate certain prose compositions as prose poems, the idea 
being, apparently, that a certain preciosity in the use of adjectives, 
added to a rhythmical cadence in the sentences, were’ held t 
justify the description of prose as poetry. Of course, it was a 
mere modern and somewhat ignorant innovation. Long ago, 
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Sir Thomas Browne put into his prose phrases as poetic as are 
to be found in Shakespeare himself, as, for example, that fine 
expression, ‘‘ When oblivion scattereth her poppy”; and, close to 
our own time, De Quincey sprinkled his articles with purple 
patches that would, under the nomenclature adopted, be termed 
prose poeins. Richard Jefferies, who troubled himself very little 
about names or classifications, is generally credited with writing 
the most perfect prose poems in modern literature; but on 
examination they were found to be so well reasoned, and, in a 
sense, so logical, that it becomes absurd to call them anything 
but what they are. Miss Fiona Macleod, in her book The 
Silence of Amor (Mosher), has again reviewed the arguments pro 
and con. She seems to think that the difference between poetry 
and the finest prose is almost invisible. As an example she 
gives the ‘‘ Sorrow of Oisin.”” ‘ Grey age of the rocks is on me, 
grey age of the rocks: Iam old, lam old!” Whether that be 
poetry or prose is not for us to determine, the truth being that it 
could come in either, it being without rhyme or measure not 
reckoning for anything. If we take the English version of the 
Psalms of David we have poetry of the highest order, which is 
neither rhymed nor in metre. Let us, for a second, giance at a 
specimen of Miss Macleod’s own: 


‘* Long, long ago, a white merle flew out of Eden. Its song has been 
in the world ever since, but few have seen the flash of its white wings through 
the green-gloom of the living wood—the sun-splashed, rain-drenched, mist- 
girt, storm-beat wood of human life. 

** But to-day, as I came through the wood, under an arch of tempest, and 
led by lightnings, I passed into a green sun-splashed place. There, there, I 
heard the singing of a rapt song of joy! There, ah there, I saw the flash 
of white wings !” 

Now, in our opinion, the beauty of this does not depend so 
much on its harmony as on its pictorial quality. The adjective 
‘«sun-splashed””’ could not by anyone be called euphonious. It 
hisses too much for that. The three ‘‘s’s” together would 
almost have driven the late Lord Tennyson into a lunatic 
asylum, and when it is used in company with “ rain-drenched, 
mist-girt, storm-beat,” whatever may be in the combination, it 
is not musical, but describable as a vivid transfer from Nature. 
And the question is whether that vividness could not be obtained 
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with less obvious strain. In many of the most poetical 
expressions of Shakespeare the words used are the commonest, 
like those in the passage Tennyson loved to repeat, “* Hang 
there, my soul, like fruit, till the tree die.” The effect of over- 
inflated language, to use a gambling metaphor, is like calling 
nap when there are only three tricks in the hand, for the moment 
the reader begins to find that language holds less than he was 
given to believe, his dislike commences. In the description of 
nature the best is the briefest and most vivid. Mystical language 
can only be used with proper effect when the thought is mystical 
too, as, for example, in the following: 

** Again I saw a beautiful lordly one. He too lifted the three shuttles 
of Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, and wove a mist of rainbows. Rainbow 
after rainbow he wrought out of the mist of glory that he made, and sent 
adrift across the desert of the human soul, and over every highroad of 
retreating faiths, and into every valley of defeated dreams. 

‘*O drifting rainbows of Hope, I know a hidden place of broken and 

scattered faiths, a haunted valley of defeated dreams.” 
Here the language is appropriate, or is made so by the mysticism 
of the thought; but it is worth noting how much simpler the 
construction is here than it was in the other piece to which we 
made reference. <A sentence like this: ‘* He, too, lifted the three 
shuttles of Beauty and Wonder and Mystery, and wove a mist 
of rainbows,” is all the better for containing no adjective what- 
ever. Weshall give one more of those interesting little word 
pictures, which is fine, chiefly for the reason that it contains 
little of the stuff whereof prose poems are made: 


‘* T saw one put a hollow reed to his lips. It was a forlorn, sweet air 
that he played, an ancient forgotten strain learned of a shepherding woman 
upon the hills. The ‘Song of Songs’ it was that he played; and the 
beating of hearts was heard, and I heard sighs, and a voice like a distant 
bird-song rose and fell. 

‘** Play me asong of Death,’ I said. Then he who had the hollow 

reed at his lips smiled, and he played again: the ‘ Song of Songs.’ ” 
It is by experiment, however, that the best knowledge is 
acquired, and though things of the kind we have quoted are, in 
in our opinion, all the better for a setting, the writer, who has 
gone so far out of the usual track as to compose them, is 
deserving of our gratitude. 


WILD COUNTRY | LIFE. 


A CONTRAST IN YEARS. 

UCCESSIVE years could scarcely’ be more sharply contrasted than 
1903 and 1904. In the first, every season went wrong; in the 
second, every season has gone right. In 1903 we had no spring 
except in winter, and nothing like summer at all, while autumn 
came about Christmas. There were no birds to shoot, no insects 
to catch, no fruit to eat, hardly any crops to harvest, and a long 
coal-dealer’s bill—with fires lighted on at least some days in every month 
except October—while in parts of the south-west corn was still standing 
uncut in December! In 1904, on the other hand, we have had a good 
spring, a delightful summer, an almost perfect autumn, and—so far—a winter 
by no means severe, but with just frost enough to prevent things getting too 
‘* forward.” Never were there more game birds. Seldom have so many 
butterflies and moths been able to pass through two summer broods. Rarely 
has so uniformly good a harvest been so satistactorily garnered. As for fruit 
in general, it was almost too plentiful to pay for the picking and marketing ; 
and now we have reached the end of the year with all sorts of farm work well 

forward, and everything in trim for a better year than this has been. 


ALL THE SAME AT THE END. 

And yet, when all this has been said, the difference between the state 
of things out of doors to-day and this day last year is hardly appreciable. 
Precisely the same things are happening as happened exactly twelve months 
ago. The same erratic summer flowers—pansy, cornflower, gold-dust, etc. — 
as bloomed in midwinter last year, have done it again, During the same 
fortnight of December the hedge-sparrow has been the most persistent 
songster, as he was last year. Almost on the same day, the swans com- 
menced their sporting antics, which correspond, no doubt, with the turn of 
the annual cycle of their lives. On practically the same dates the yellowing 
of the starlings’ bills and the blackening of the heads of some black-headed 
gulls became noticeable; while the same week in December of both years 
witnessed the temporary emergence of the blind worms from their winter 
quarters, and the appearance of bluebottles upon tree trunks, warmed with 
deceptive sunshine. On almost the same evenings of mid-December in both 
years, bats were flying at dusk ; and so cn. 


NATURE’s WISE EXPERIENCE. 

Were it not so obviously natural—so necessarily the outcome of the 
experience of unnumbered centuries of seasonal vagaries—it would be 
wonderful that Nature should thus be able to strike an average of good 
seasons with bad, and respond always with exactly the right amount of smile 
upon her face to the pleasantries of a sportive winter, playing between frosts 
at being spring. If one could make a simple addition and subtraction sum 
of the amount of sunshine which Nature has collectively enjoyed in 1903 
and 1904, we should find that every sort of plant and animal ought now to 
be in some very different position from that which it occupied this time last 
year. Yet, taking one thing with another, it is just a ‘‘toss up,” so far as 
present indications go, whether 1905 is going to be as good a year as 1904 
or as bad as 1903. : 





WILp LiFe’s CHANGING Moons, 

What makes this average equation of the year’s results the more remark- 
able is that from day to day one can read the season’s changes so cleariy with 
the changing weather. Perhaps a week ago, when the air was mild and the 
sun shone, the partridge coveys see.ned all to be breaking up into pairs, the 
twittering flocks of linnets were haunting again the gold-splashed gorse 
thickets where they will nest in spring, the greenfinches were hovering along 
the hedges with that liberal display of the yellow on wings and tail which we 
associate with the breeding season, while the fieldfares were as wild as on 
their first arrival from Norway, suggesting that they felt themselves to be 
unduly lingering in a land where they had no friends and no interests. But 
to-day, after two or three days of frost, the fieldfare is not too proud to let 
you watch him at close quarter:, seeking food within the ring-fence of your 
garden; the greenfinches, looking as dull almost as sparrows, are flitting 
among the withered reeds in the dyke, where scraps of hard provender may 
still be crushed by their stout bills, or they are humbly concealing their 
identity among the mobs of sparrows which have assembled round the corn- 
stacks. Thither, too, have come the twittering linnets, leaving their nesting- 
brakes in silent desolation, cobwebbed and frosted with winter’s sugar-work. 
As for the partridges, clustered black dots in a waste of hoary stubble, tney 
seem only too glad to forget their separate aspirations and to rejoin old 
comrades in adversity. But for Nature’s experience of ages one would expect 
the cumulative effect of such ready response to the weather would produce 
whole months of difference in dates between good years and bad, instead of 
leaving the close of a year, which has been almost wholly good, exactly where 
its unloved predecessor stood at parting. 


WEATHER-PROOF BIRDS 

There are some birds, indeed, which seem always unaffected by the 
weather. The scapegrace tits, wno will come and help themselves freely to 
any food which you may put out during the summer months, to save them- 
selves the trouble of finding victuals for themselves, attend, no doubt, in 
larger numbers and more eagerly in winter; but in the woods to-day, miles 
from any charitable bird-table, you find them in numbers, just as cheery and 
busy as anywhere at any time. One after another they go merrily piping 
along, quite regardless seemingly of the shower of powdery frost which they 
shake over themselves from each tuft of pine needles. The chaffinch is 
another bird, whose sprightly demeanour is unaffected by hard times; and 
often in a landscape of frost and falling snow his clear ‘* Twink, twink,” 
strikes a keynote of brisk confidence in winter life, which seems to brighten 
the whole scene. Even when, too, the chatfinch is busily exploring the 
steaming litter of a cowshed, or pecking at a trampled grain embedded in a 
frozen rut, he is always so well groomed and so gentlemanly in bearing, that 
you cannot believe that he has fallen upon hard times. 


THE CHEERY HEDGE-SPARROW. 
It would be ungrateful, too, in speaking of bird friends, whose cheery 


constancy in winter contrasts so well with their chill surroundings, to omit 
the hedge-sparrow. Everyone knows and loves the robin, with his red breast 
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and his alert confidence that commands your liking; and there are dark days 
of autumn when, but for the robin’s full-throated carol in the shrubbery, the 
garden days would go down into silent darkness. Comparatively few know 
the hedge-sparrow, because he is an unobtrusive little brown bird that slips, 
mouse-like, along the garden paths, and whisks in and out of the bushes like 
ashy moth, Moreover, there is no bird that attends your bird-table so weak 
and timid that he cannot drive the hedge-sparrow away, and often the robin 
will spend the best part of an afternoon in doing nothing else. Yet, in spite 
of this constant persecution, the hedge-sparrow is your most constant 
pensioner, and his is the simple trill which you hear at ail hours through 
the darkest half of December, when even the robin sings seldom and the 
thrush hardly ever. Watching the hedge-sparrow, too, you find that he 
alone among the little garden birds is devoted in attendance upon his wife 
in winter, 
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MOTIVES OF SONG. 

Why this should be so, it would be hard to say; unless the hedge- 
sparrow’s minute methods of searching the ground for food enable him to 
dispense with the necessity for a special feeding-ground, which overmasters 
the robin’s domestic affections altogether. In other respects the hedge- 
sparrow follows the exact round of the robin’s life, commencing each operation 
a few weeks later. This one can understand, because, when the robin finds 
some out-of-the-way corner for his nest, the hedge-sparrow, nesting in the 
hedgerows, has to wait until some friendly veil of suringing greenery appears. 
But the persistent singing of the hedge-sparrow in December must be inspired 
by some motive which does not affect the robin; and one can only suppose 
that he has a wife to look after all the time, when there are many young unwedded 
males about, while the robin is only moved to song now and then, at the prospect 
of invasion of his feeding-ground by another robin. E. KR. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


AGRICULTURE IN 1904. 


N a review, or rather a brief retrospect, of the year’s agricul- 
tural proceedings, we find first that 1904 has proved to be 
a brilliant contrast to its calamitous predecessor. Long 
ago somebody described sheep as the sheet anchor of 
British husbandry, and this old truth has again been 
exemplified. Owing to the drought in Australia and other 
reasons the wool has been kept up to a good price, and the 
sales in England both of mutton and of live animals have 
been very satisfactory. In cereal cultivation it is more 
difficult to speak positively, because, though there has been 
a rise in price, it has not more than made up for the 
deficiency in crop. But this year a splendid harvest of hay 
was safely housed, and thus abundance of fodder for the winter 
secured. In show circles the chief excitement has been with 
regard to the future of the Royal. The two exhibitions held at 
Park Royal, though magnificent in themselves, proved to be 
disastrous from a commercial point of view. Much money was 
lost, and many brains have been hard at work to know the 
reasons. One frequently given is that Londoners do not like 
agricultural shows, and will not patronise them; but we doubt 
whether this be the true explanation. At least there are several 
plain causes that should be taken into account first. One of the 
most prominent of them is that Park Royal, though in a 
way near London, is difficult of approach. Paddington is 
not the most central of the London termini, and is not a 
good starting point for those shilling patrons who form the 
backbone of the public. Even to others it proved a long and 
troublesome journey, necessitating either a preliminary jaunt on 
the Underground or acab fare with arailway journey to follow, thus 
greatly increasing the cost of a visit and also involving a great 
waste of time. Next, it has been shown by experience that the 
attempts of the Royal to be amusing were somewhat elephantine 
in character. The show was excellent in quality, but dull and 
decorous in its nature. This is a fault that the Londoner will 
not put up with. Also he had a painful memory of the slush and 
mud of the opening show, which had the misfortune to be held in 
very wet and disagreeable weather. It is understood that a third 
exhibition will be attempted, but a great number of the members 
are in favour of reverting to the old system of holding the 
show at various agricultural centres throughout the country. 
Other instances go to prove that exhibitions of an agricultural 
kind can be made, and are, in many instances, both popular and 
profitable, and what other societies can do ought not to be 
beyond the capacity of the Royal, provided always that some 
radical change were made in its constitution and its method of 
electing officers. 

Closely allied with the question of exhibitions comes the 
history of pedigree livestock throughout the year, and this 
chapter, at least, is no unpleasant one to linger over. The 
year will not go down to history on account of anything 
remarkable or out-of-the-way in the shape of large or 
sensational prices, but, on the other hand, excellent all- 
round averages have been maintained, and the breeding 
of pedigree livestock never before rested on a sounder 
basis. Its monetary success in great measure depends upon the 
demand from abroad, and this has been steady and improving. 
It is not necessary to go into details as to the various breeds. 
In the Shire world general regret is felt at the retirement of 
Lord Llangattock, whose stud was dispersed some weeks ago. 
He was a very successful breeder, and in one of his sales made 
the record average. ‘The various cattle societies have reason to 
congratulate themselves on a sound and steady.demand. So itis 
with all other kinds of pedigree stock, and the position of 
Great Britain has been well maintained as the ‘Stud Farm 
of the World.” In other respects, the year has been notable 
chiefly for its quietness. No agrarian agitation has ruffled 
the calm sea of politics. The land question appears to 
have dropped out of politics altogether, whether permanently 


or not remains to be seen. It is curious to note that all 
agitation on subjects like the game laws appears to have 
died down altogether. 

Home Fruit. 

While very much less wine is drunk in English country 
houses than formerly, another form of luxury is coming greatly 
into fashion. We allude to the immense quantity of the very 
finest fruits now thought almost a necessity for a good house all 
the year round. The area of orchard-houses, vineries, and peach- 
houses provided for the supply of a large mansion constantly 
grows. Choice fruit now appears at every meal—breakfast, 
luncheon, afternoon tea, and dinner. During the summer and 
autumn the supply of splendid peaches, nectarines, large cherries, 
apricots, fine plums, greengages, and figs used daily has increased 
about sevenfold. Grapes are now, by ingenious methods of 
retarding, kept hanging on the vines well into the spring. The 
magnificent English-grown pines are, perhaps, the only fruit 
that is not greatly more grown than formerly. There is a 
difficulty in obtaining a variety of choice stone fruits in January, 
February, and March, but this will soon be overcome by 
imports from the Cape. It should be mentioned that at the 
country houses the art of packing fruit is carefully studied, and 
that it is forwarded regularly every day, either to the London 
house, or even to the moor in Yorkshire or Scotland. 


WINE AND OIL. 


Those who show such a keen interest in the development 
and prosperity of any activity calculated to raise the standard of 
comfort on British farms will note with pleasure the great 
increase of prosperity in the fields of Italy. It is most proper 
that the cultivators whose works were first familiar to us in 
poetry and prose, should be reaping as good returns from corn 
and wine and oil as did the owners of the Sabine farms, of one 
of which Horace was supremely happy to become the possessor. 
The total annual value of the country’s agricultural produce 
has risen to £195,000,000. In this total are not included the 
flower industry, or fruit or eggs or fowls or oil-seeds or vegetables. 
Wheat, from which the national macaroni is made, is the largest 
item, after cattle. Wine comes to nearly as much, and then the 
various forms of pease and pulse which figure so largely in the stores 
of the Italian shops of London. The value of the silk cocoons is 
far behind that of the olive oil; but this famous oil makes, on 
the whole, a poorish return. Chestnuts form a considerable item, 
and also “fresh fruits.” It would be interesting to know what 
these are. Possibly they are edible acorns, on which primitive 
man was reported to have lived with so much satisfaction in the 
** Golden Age.” 

Farms IN HaAnp. 


One of the best signs of the times from the point of view of 
the true economics of agriculture is the number of prizes taken 
at the Smithfield Show and local exhibitions of stock by the 
owners of properties who farm their land themselves. Where 
an owner only possesses a small acreage, it is clearly not worth 
his while to make the farming of it his business in life. It takes 
almost as long to look after a small farm as to run a big estate. 
But in the case of a large property, there seems every reason 
why the proprietor should farm the whole of it, and retain in his 
own hands the sole control, while reaping the entire, and not the 
shared, profits from both the land and the working capital 
employed. But, unfortunately, very few owners will face the 
question in a thorough-going way. What is usually done is to 
take up farms the tenants of which have left, to bring them into 
working order at great expense, and then as soon as they begin 
to pay to hand them over to another tenant. The whole plan is 
illogical, and most disheartening for a good agent. Neither does 
it give an owner a true idea of his position, because he leaves all 
the cream of his estate to farmer tenants, and only works the 
poorer land which needs capital, good luck, and perseverance 
to get any profit out of. 
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OW LS” 


N the ordinary sense of the word 
birds are earless; and, although this 
is nowhere openly expressed in works 
on ornithology — outside anatomical 
treatises—we are, so to speak, sub- 

conscious of the fact. This sub-conscious- 
ness every now and then becomes gal- 
vanised into being: whenever, in short, we 
meet with birds which have the rounded 
contour of the head broken up by paired 
tufts of feathers. This fact finds expression 
in such names as eared grebes, eared owls, 
and eared pheasants. But really these tufts 
have no sort of relation to the external 
‘‘ears” of the ‘beasts of the field.’ The 
human race, together with the lower orders 
of the mammalia, are a stiff-necked genera- 
tion, and can hardly dispense with some 
sort of sound-catching apparatus. But 
with the birds this is otherwise, for they 
possess a long and mobile neck, which 
gives extreme facility for turning the head 
in every direction till the sound is located. 
There is, in consequence, no outward and 
visible sign of the inward invisible sense 
which we call hearing. ‘The evidence for 
this sense we must seek for by raising the 
feathers immediately behind the eye; this 
done, a small round hole will be discovered, 
which leads the way tothe organ cf hearing. 
But there are certain exceptions to 
this rule, and these are so remarkable that we venture to think 
the readers of Counrry Lire will be interested in a_ brie 
survey of some of the more striking cases. Fortunately, these 
may all be studied in our native birds 
—the long and short eared owls, the 
tawny owl, Tengmalm’s ow], and barn 
owl. Although these birds, it is true, 
have no external ears comparable to 
those of the horse or the dog, for 
example, yet the aperture ot the ear is 
there—is something much more than 
the ‘small round hole” just described. 

Let us begin our survey with an 

examination of the ear of the barn owl. 
If the feathers which form the curious 
facial disc of one of these birds be rt ra , 
gently raised by, say, a long, stout pin, 
a curious square flap of skin will soon 
be found, forming a sort of hinged 
door guarding the entrance to the ear, 
which is square, instead of round, as 
usual. This flap is called the oper- HEAD OF BARN 
culum. The shape and position of the OWL—LEFT1 
flap are precisely similar on the opposite 

side of the head. It is also, it is to be noticed, much larger than 
the size of the aperture demands, or appears to demand. A 
closer examination of this region will show that the curiously 
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elongated feathers which form the outer margin of the disc in the 
living owl have their bases set in a low ridge, and that the feathers 
themselves stand out at right angles to the head and are curved, 






SIDE. 


so as to present a deeply concave 
surface forward. Thus they form a 
most admirable trumpet for the collec- 
tion of sound; such an one, in short, 
as we ourse.ves often form when plac- 
ing the hand to the ear for the purpose 
of catching distant sounds or whenhard 
of hearing. Only the bases of these 
feathers are shown in our illustration. 

If we turn to the tawny owl 
we shall find a similar arranzement, 
but with certain important modifica- 
tions. The first point of difference to 
be noted would be the fact that the 
size of the aperture exactly corre- 
sponds with the length of the base of 
the ear-flap. Thus the aperture is 
about three times as large as that of 
the barn owl. ‘The next discovery wiil 
be made when the two sides of the 
head are compared. It will then be 
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found that the aperture on the right side of the head is nearly 
double that of the left! In other words, the two sides of the head 
are asymmetrical in this respect. It will be noted, too, that the 


wall of the skull is now partly exposed above the 
aperture, its only covering being an exceedingly 
thin sneet of skin. On the right side of the 
head not only the skull-wall, but the hinder 
region of the eye, is also exposed. 

The long and short eared owls present still 
further complexity, and yet more marked 
asymmetry in this region. In th:se two species 
the membranous aperture—that portion which 
is formed by the skin—has now assumed an 
enormous size, extending from the gape back- 
wards, upwards, and forwards, so as to terminate 
above the middle of the eye. Furthermore, the 
skin along this route is drawn out so as to form 
a voluminous fold, or frill, standing well away 
from the head. In the rim of this long, narrow, 
curved feathers are seated, which contribute still 
more to form an ear-trumpet of no mean size. 
This can be closed by a correspondingly large 
flap, or operculum. The skull, it will be 
noticed, is much more exposed than is the case 
of the tawny owl, since nearly the whole 
cranium can be made out, as well as the hinder 
half of the lower jaw. 

At first sight the apertures of the right and 
left side of the head appear to be quite symme- 
trical. Aclose examination will show, however, 
that this is not really the case. The proof is found 
in this wise. In our illustration it will be noticed 
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that there is a fold of skin 
running backward from the 
middle of the operculum 
to the hinder border of a 
large, roughly — kidney- 
shaped and shallow cavity, 
divided into an upper and 
lower moiety by the fold 
of skin in question—the 
“valve.” On the right 
side of the head it will be 
found that the meatus, or 
aperture leading to the 
middle ear, is placed in 
the lower moiety of this 
cavity, whilst that portion 
of the cavity situated 
immediately above — the 
valve is blind. On the 
lett side of the head the 
blind portion of the cavity 
is found below the valve, 
and the aperture of the 
ear above the valve. Does 
this blind chamber serve 
as a resonator ? 

In the Tengmalm’s 
owl we seem to. have 


Ear Qpening : 


asymmetry runriot. This HEAD OF SHORT-EARED 


is not apparent in so far as 

the part played by the skin is concerned, but leaps to the eyes 
the moment the skin is examined. The aperture of the skin is 
practically the same in size and shape on both sides of the head. 
In extent it is nearly as large as in the long and short eared 
owls, but the operculum is practically absent, and there is no 
valve. But the bony skull in this region is most emphatically 
asymmetrical. On the right side of the skull, as may be seen 
in our illustration, the skull sends forward a tongue-shaped plate 
of bone, which, meeting the hinder border of the eye, divides 
what would otherwise be a crescentic chamber into two portions. 
At the bottom of this chamber is the usual aperture leading 
to the ear. The rest of the chamber probably serves the 
purpose of a resonator, as we surmised in the case of the 
long-eared owl. 

Turning now to the left side of the skull, a completely 
different arrangement will be found. Here the tongue-shaped 
plate is wanting, and instead we find a vertical plate notched a 
little below its middle. In front of this plate is the eye, and 
midway between a deep chamber at the bottom of which, as in 
the right side, is the passage to the ear. ra 

What can be the meaning of this wonderful asymmetry ? 
That it should affect the relatively mobile skin is strange enough, 
but that it should extend to the very bones of the skull is still 
more strange. It is doubtful whether the anatomist alone will 
ever be able to solve this mystery. Perchance some enthusiastic 
field naturalist may be induced to take up the matter. It may 
be that a series of close and careful observations of wild and 
captive birds may yield a clue. These birds do not appear to be 
more nocturnal than other species of owls with more normal ears, 
neither do they 
prefer different 
haunts, or secure 
their prey in any 
way different from 
others of their 
kind not so dis- 
tinguished. 

A study of the 
development of the 
owl has so far 
vielded no informa- 
tion on this ques- 
tion; neither has a 
comparative study 
of the ears. of 
different species. 

In an examina- 
tion of a _ large 
series of genera we 
do find, however, 





HEAD OF TENGMALMS OWL— 
LEFT SIDE. that we may pro- 

ceed from forms 

with perfectly normal ears—ears with small apertures—through 
a series presenting a gradual increase in the size of the 
aperture, till, as in the genus Scops, for instance, we find this 


increased to a relatively enormous size. The embryo of the 
long-eared owl appears to exhibit all these phases in the course 
of its development; though, so far, | have never been fortunate 
enough to secure embryos which show conclusively how the 
operculum or ear-flap arises. 
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We trust that  bird- 
lovers who have the good 
fortune to live in the 
country, will find this 
matter sufficiently interest- 
ing to make it worth 
while to give this question 
the attention it deserves. 


CHURCHMAN 
& CAMPHOR. 


CASUAL remark to a 
friend last summer 
to the effect that we 
should) not much 
mind walking a 
couple of hound. 

pups, has effected a complete 
revolution in our domestic circle. 
We did not really want the 
trouble of looking alter them, 
and if we had guessed what 
was in store for us it is doubtiul 
whether the remark would ever 
have been made. At any rate, 
nothing more was thought about 
the matter until one morning in 
mid-August the huntsman drove 


OWL—LEFT SIDE. 


up to the house in a cart, and 
explained that he had heard of our desire to relieve him of some of his 
anxiety by taking a pup or two off his hands, So sudden and unexpected a 
statement was met with considerable hesitation. 

‘* Well,” said the master, with a glance towards the open door, where 
the lady of the house was standing, ‘‘I don’t know that we’ve altogether 
made up our minds. I did say something about it, but not at all seriously.” 

“Oh!” replied the 
man, with a _— dis- 
appcinted air, sa | 
thought that was all 
settled, and I’ve brought 
fem along with me. 
They're a very nice pair. 
Maybe you'd like just 
to have a look at’em, 
sir, if I bring *em up 
the garden ?” 

Once seen, the 
litle five week old 
creatures were bound to 
stay. There is some- 
thing so irresistible in 





the appeal of a sprawl- 

ing puppy to human HEAD OF TENGMALW’S OWL— 
sympathy, that we sur- RIGHT SIDE. 

rendered at once. The 

huntsman knew it was all right before avother word was spoken, and when 
the mistress began to fondle his treasures and looked into their eyes he 
turned away satisfied. ‘* Thank you, sir,” he said; ‘‘I like to leave my pups 
in gocd hands; and if you wouldn’t mind showing me where they’re going to 
sleep, Vil start right back to the kennels. The little chaps don’t like draughts 
at night.” So without further argument Churchman and Camphor became a 
part of our establishment. Since then, several things have happened. 

Most people who know will tell you that two puppies are less likely to 
make mischiet than one, since part of their energy is devoted to chewing each 
otner’s ears and legs and playing hide and seek, instead of turning all their 
attention to worrying the neighbours’ chickens or digging up the Lest straw- 
berry plants. But if puppies combine in wrong-doing, as they sometimes 
will, two will work more than twice as much havoc as one, especially when 
they are too young to understand the meaning of a whip. At this early stage 
it is hard enough to get one pup to follow along the road. The first time 
that we took them for a walk we never went much more than half-a-dozen 
yards without having to turn back for one or other of them, and while 
Churchman was being laboriously enticed back to the path of duty Camphor 
would quietly slip away unobserved, and the patience-testing business had to 
be repeated. Often it ended in the carrying of a pup under each arm away 
from temptation, and setting their feet once more in the right way. Getting 
in and out of the door was also either a very deliberate or unduly hurried 
affair. For the warmth of the house was tempting, and Barney, our Irish 
terrier, keeps everything within our four walls as his private preserve, where 
no poaching, either by puppies or tramps, is to be tolerated for an instant. 

The household has also been disorganised by the fact that since the 
puppies arrived it is nearly always meal-time. In this respect things have 
improved considerably, for dinner and supper satisfy them well enough now; 
but when they needed feeding four times a day, and our young jackdaws (now 
respectable, glossy-backed birds) were clamouring for attention all day long, 
and refused anything but spoon-food, the kitchen was a busy place. As it 
is, with Camphor able to get through the second bar of a gate, and Church- 
man doing his best to bay like an old hound, the amount of food consumed 
is considerable. Soon we shall have to negotiate for sheep’s heads and other 
delicacies to be converted to broth for the growing youngsters. 

When they are tired of playing with each other they do a bit of 
gardening on their own account. At times the lawn looks more like a rag- 
and-bone shop than the pleasaunce for quiet sauntering which it used to be. 
The autumn wreckage of sunflowers and artichokes is yielding to the repeated 
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arges ef irresponsible puppies. All over the garden are holes where the 


umth-loving little creatures may follow the sun in his shortened journey 


ind the house, and caches numberless for bones and biscuit that defies the 


tack of their sharp milk teeth. But work is plentiful in the village, and 


two-legged gardeners are hard to fin]. So for the present the pups are 
r down the tall decaying growths, and we do a certain amount of 
But before very long they will have to be allowed 


run loose, and then it will be time to look after other people’s fowls. As 


CO-OPERATION 


—™ OME four 
: years ago 
an associa- 

tion was 
founded in 
affordshire — by 
i\downers and 
mers with a 
-w to obtaining 
the farming- 
iss the advan- 
res O1 CO-Opera- 
n. The asso- 
tion has been a 
“at success 3 and 
e on similar 
es is just started 
the neighbour- 
g county of 
iropshire. In 
unding the Staf- 
rdshire associa- 
nit was felt that 
ere were very 
ny questions 
nnected with 
vericulture that 


lling 


wing up after them. 


could only be dealt 
with properly by 
united action,and, -i_—_——— 


also; that thre 
farmer could be C. #. Grindrod. 
Iped in) many 
vays by a body where he would hesitate at taking the initiative 
nsupported. The association assists its members to obtain 
information as to the soundness of any trader with whom he 
ay wish to deal, a matter in which it is obviously difficult and 
risky for a man to make private enquiry ; advice is given in all 
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under-gardeners they leave something to be desired, though it must be 
a lmitted that they work hard. 

The training of puppies of any breed requires endless patience ; but fox- 
hounds, young and old, are such good-tempered animals that any troubie taken 
with them is well rewarded. Some people, of course, seem to have little love 
for any of the brute creation, but few can resist the winsomeness of a repentant, 
sad-eyed puppy, or his gay, high-bred manner of deliberately disobeying, and 
then, having reckoned up the cost, coming back for punishment, 


IN FARMING. 


cases of difficulty 
with dealers, and 
in certain test cases 
legal action may 
be taken by the 
association. An 
analysis of milk 
may be obtained at 
a charge Of .FS:.2a 
sample. This is 
particularly useful 
when offering milk 
for sale and in 
cases of complaints 
as to quality. For 
analyses of 
manures and feed- 
ing-stuffs a charge 
of 2s. 6d.a sample 
is made, and seeds 
can be sampled 
for Is. 

The associa- 
tion supplies forms 
of milk contract 
designed to ensure 
fair trading 
between buyer and 
seller, and will 
give information 
and assistance to 
help members to 
make satisfactory 
It also manages all enquiries for lost churns or lost 
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contracts. 
milk. Its main object, of course, is to obtain better prices both 
in buying and selling. By discussion among members the tair 
market price that ought to be obtained for farm produce is 
agreed upon. The association has agents in London and 
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Birmingham, whose business it is to find reliable customers at 
good prices. When it is found that members continue to sell 
the produce of their dairies themselves at lower prices, they are 


approached by the secretary, and by eXplanation and representing 
how entirely the obtaining of a uniform price is in the hands of 
the members themselves, they are generally brought into line. 
Milk price circulars are issued twice a year, in order to guide 
members i: making milk contracts. Every effort is made to 
educate farmers as regards the quality of milk necessary, to 
explain the standard laid down by Government, and to show how 
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the average quality of a dairy may be kept up, by giving concen- 
trated foods at proper times, and by the judicious mixing of richer 
aud poorer milk. The lowest prices are, of course, obtained for 
transit; the president, Lord Lichfield, has brought the question 
of losses of milk before the Board of Agriculture, and an endeay our 
is now being made to get some modification of the Owner’s [isk 
Consignment Note, which all senders of nilk have to sign. A good 
deal of milk disappears from time to time, as the companies take no 
responsibility, and it is open toanyone to help themselvesto milk on 
the platforms without the farmers being able to get any redress. 

The association has now twenty- 
five branches in Staffordshire, a list of 
vice-presidents and subscribers, includ- 
ing the most important landowners in 
the county, and a strong executive 
committee composed of farmers and 
landlords. .\ branch cannot be formed 
by less than twenty members. Finances 
are raised by annual subscriptions, for 
farmers at the rate of 2s. 6d. for ever\ 
fifty acres farmed, and from landlords 
and others interested in the well-being 
of agriculture. 

The kindred association that has 
now been formed in Shropshire will dea 
niore exclusively in implements, seeds. 
and manures, ‘Shropshire being an «.gri- 
cultural county. Before the begin iing 
ot the season a form with list ot patent 
manures, etc., is sent to every mem er, 
who is requested to place against : ach 
article the probable quantity he ‘nay 
require, without, however, binding | im- 
self to order. Estimates for prob ble 
quantities are then made, and, when 
orders come in, the railway charges are 
enormously reduced, by being abl to 
vive co-operative orders. Some ide . 0! 
the saving effected may be gath red 
from the fact that, while the ch rge 
for conveying one ton of a_ pa ent 
manure was 38s., the charge for 
carriage of twenty-five tons of the 


‘opyrght same worked out at 32s. a ton. [he 
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inalysis of all patent foods and manures is 
ooked upon as one of the principal advantages 
of membership, these articles being particularly 
liable to adulteration. : 

Every effort is made to do away with the 
middleman. Some difficulty is experienced, so 
far, with some of the great manufacturers, who 
set their faces against dealing direct with the 
customer, and try to insist that an agent should 
). employed; but as the membership increases, 
t!2 association is able to bring very strong 
pressure to bear, and is gradually establishing 
t!e right to deal at first hand. 

All matters of local and general interest 
t] ut come within the scope of the association’s 
\. ork are discussed at the quarterly branch 
n-etings, and as a result many interesting 
s sgestions and recommendations are reported 
t the executive committee. The latest of 
t ese is a proposal to extend operations to the 
< posal of eggs at satisfactory prices. 

It is much to be hoped that these associa- 
t. ns may spread all over the country, and that 
« idually the sale of all sorts of produce may 
l) organised on sound and practical lines, 
s: isfactorily solving the problem, so vital to 
0 national welfare, of bringing the producer 
a’ | consumer into touch, and enabling the railway companies, 
ti manufacturers, and the farmers to co-operate to the common 
bi efit of all. 


THOUGHTS ON MIGRATION. 


; T is not often that we have the opportunity of witnessing the actual 
arrival of an immigrant bird upon our shores, but when it does occur 
the occasion can hardly fail to arrest the observant mind. Standing 
this morning in a garden, in the most northern seaport town on the 
Kast Coast of England, one of these rare occasions presented itself in 


the shape of an arrival of fieldfares and redwings from oversea. The 
weather at the time was dull, with fitful gleams of sunshine through banks of 
mist and haze, and perfectly calm, with almost the first touch of frost 


experienced this autumn, visible in a slight hoariness upon the grass, and 
marked by the mystic rustle of constantly-falling leaves. We had just 
lighted an after-breakfast pipe in contemplative mood, when the harsh grating 
ery of a fieldfare, far above us, fell upon the ear, and a moment later the 
hiro appeared to drop almost perpendicularly from the clouds, and alighted on a 
tree close by. Probably his feet had last touched a branch on the pine-clad 
slope of seme Norwegian fjord, and all last night, and the previous day, he 
had been ceaselessly winging his way across the miles of intervening ocean. 
Is it not wonderful what guiding genius brought him here? As likely as 
not he is a young bird of the year, who has never until now been beyond a 
mile or two of the wood in which he was hatched, yet he seems already to 
take it as a matter of course that he should be here, and is apparently quite 
content with his new surroundings. For a few minutes he remains upon his 
branch, flirting out his tail occasionally, and uttering harsh call-notes. 
Presently the cry is answered from aloft, and down drops another fieldfare, 
closely followed by two or three redwings, the latter uttering orly a few soft 
liquid notes that sound like whispers after the fieldfare’s loud chatter. Next 
minute the eye of our first arrival has fallen upon the berries on an adjoining 
cider bush, and he eagerly flies to it to break his enforced fast. He is 


quickly followed by the other birds, and as quickly after them dashes a noisy 
missel-thrush, who has already pegged out that particular bush as his own 
claim, and has been busy for the last day or two warning off 


blackbirds. 


* outlander” 
The missel-thrush has no thought of hospitality towards his 
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hungry and more far-travelled relations ; but, though they fly before his 
noisy onslaughts, they keep flitting about and returning to the bush, and every 
now and then manage to s'eal a mouthful of the forbidden fruit. 

But the thought that comes uppermost in our minds as we watch the 
birds is, however do they fing their way here, and what prompts them to 
attempt the journey across unknown seas? ‘‘Instinet, of course,” comes the 
ready reply. **.\ kind of inherited instinct from the parents, who forages past 
have been accustomed to make the same journey.”” And no doubt there is 
much truth in the observation; but what first prompted those parents ? 
How did the thing originate 2. Of course, sight is out of the question, since 
much of the journey is performed during the hours of darkness; and as it is 
well known that, in many cases, at all events, the young birds travel by 
themselves, either before or after their parents, no question of their following 
experienced leaders can arise. The altitude at which birds travei on 
migration is sometimes enormous, for they have more than once been detected 
crossing the field of the telescope, directed against sun or moon, at distances 
from the earth variously computed at anything up to three miles, or even 
more. 

The general trend of migration in these climes may be stated as being 
from north to south in autumn, in a contrary direction in spring, and probably 
the primary cause of it is food. It has been supposed that the habit of 
crossing the North Sea may have originated before britain became an island, 
and to have been originally merely an expansion to new quarters as a district 
became too thickly populated, the birds moving gradually further and 
further North in the summer, when food was plentiful, to be driven South 
again by the return of winter. Possibly they followed the course of then 
existing rivers, and became accustomed to cross them while as yet they were 
of only narrow dimensions; and as the widening process would be a very 
gradual one, the increased width was never appreciated. Yards lengthened 
out into miles, and the opposite shore faded further and further from view; but 
the birds had crossed the water last year and the year before, an knew that 
there was lan1 on the other side cf it, and that knowledge has survived and 
developed into the kind of faith we now call insticct, till at the present day 
it is able to carry them through those protracted flrghts which at first blush 
seemed s9 incomprehensible to us. 

True, this may be but day-dreaming which scientists will discard with a 
smile, but it is one of the possible solutions of that great and as yet unsolved 
mystery—the origin of migration. G. B. 


IN WINTER. Gaines 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S BANTAM YARDS. 


HE great love that our 
Queen has ever shown 
for the dunib creation 
has played no small 
part in enthroning her 

in the hearts of her people; and 

at Sandringham, in the beauti- 
ful grounds between the kennels 
and the Home Farm, are to be 
found no less than seventeen 
houses and runs, as depicted, 
devoted to the pigmy feathered 
races, of which there are twelve 
varieties in residence, and happy 
is the lot of the bantams housed 
there, each pen having its own 
enclosure and little house raised 
from the ground to prevent 
damp, together with a dry 
shelter that affords protection 
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not only from rain, but from BLACK ROSECOMBS AND RUMPLESS OR TAILLESS BANTAMS. 

the sun; added to which the 

Queen, when at her Norfolk home, takes the greatest possible Barnstaple Show. The custom there prevails of admitting all 
interest in her pets, even to feeding them herself. At the time of school children from g a.m. to 10 a.m. on the second day o: he 


our visit there were show at a char: - of 
some 120 bantams iF one penny perh ad, | 
in all, every one in and these chilc en, 
the pink of con- without excep ion, 
aition, and worthy had all come vith 
of their home in the slips of paper vith 
ereatest home in the pen numbe s of 
England. the Queen’s bir s— 
Her Majesty and all the re: of 
has often exhibited, the show was ita 
and has taken high discount —so hat 
honours at the these young: ters 
Dairy, Botanic might view ler 
Gardens, Taunton, Majesty’s birds ; and 
Manchester, Nor- great consternation 
wich, Pembroke, prevailed when it 
Sidmouth, etc., and was found that the 
these honours are judge had dared to 
the more valued award one a second 
because the birds instead of a first 
have been © sent prize. Bantam eggs 
straight from being small and the 
Sandringham to the shells very thin, a 
show, and have not very light hen is 
had the extra polish required to incubate 
put on just before the eggs, and Sillcies 
judging, that is often are much in favour 
done by the man for this purpose; 
who takes his team even then the tiny 
with him. Many a chicks are liable to 
show committee has be trodden under- 
had cause to be foot, and so a few 


grateful when Her HOUSE AND RUN, ONE OF THE SEVENTEEN DEVOTED TO BANTAMS. days from date of 
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Majesty’s birds have ‘ hatching they are 
been on exhibition, for the “ gate” has been considerably enhanced removed to incubators in the house, portrayed, and then, when the 
thereby. We had ample proof of this two years ago, when at delicate little mites are well on their legs, are transferred to the lien, 


with whom they remain as long as evel 
she will act mother to them. 

The rearing-coops may be found in 
the spring in front of the little cot- 
tage, under the special care of Arthu 
A. Elder, whose time is entirely devoted 
to the bantams. No particular hard-and- 
fast lines are laid down, and the who! 
conditions, from shell to show-pen, unde 
which the birds are reared and {ept. 
could not well be improved upon. The 
abundance of natural shade coml ined 
with the southerly situation accoun. not 
only for the healthiness, but the gevera 
state of perfection attained. Wasters 
are almost unknown, and the avcrage 
breeder who reads these lines may wei: 
sigh. Still, the fact remains that t! 
best produce the best, and so in this, the 
highest home in the land, it would s ‘em, 
even the birds realise their responsiblity. 
and rise to the occasion. We _ vere 
particularly struck with the cleanli ess. 
and the way in which the drinking \ ater 
was continually changed or placed « to! 
the sun’s rays, whilst only as much iood 


A GROUP. OF SILKIES, SEBRIGHTS, ROSECOMBS, AND PEKINS. as would be eaten at a time is give 1,90 
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that none may be wasted to sour the 
ground and engender disease. So it is 
that by attention to these minor details, 
which are really of paramount im- 
portance, that success is attained. 

Her Majesty is not an advocate of 
dubbing, and consequently her game 
bantams are not often exhibited; but 
there are pens of Black-reds, with their 
upstanding, reachy gait,and the brilliant 
colouring of the male bird, with his bright 
red face, lobe, and wattles, orange neck 
hackle, crimson back and wing bow, 
wings black, with steel blue bars and 
light chestnut ends, with legs and feet of 
a rich olive, making a picture indeed ; 
Piles, perhaps the most handsome of all 
the varieties of game fowl, pure white in 
body colour, with rich yellow legs and 
bright ruby eye; Duckwings, a most 
handsome and taking variety; and 
Spangled Old English Gaine, rich in 
colouring, cart-horse in shape, born 
fighters, and with each feather tipped 
with white, looking for all the world as 
if they had been in a snowstorm. These 
four varieties are all hard teathered, and 
hard natured, of most pugnacious dispo- 
sitions, that entail their being kepi well 


apart to prevent war. » Amongst the soft-feathered varieties we 
perhaps find the more especial pets of Her Majesty. Black Rose- 
combs, real miniature litthe Hamburghs, with their long flow of 
feather, beetle green sheen, bright red rosecomb, and wattles, with 
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A BREEDING-PEN OF WIIITE-BOOTED BANTAMS. 


WHITE JAPANESE BANTAMS READY FOR EXHIBITION. 


pure white ear-lobes of kid-like texture, the most popular of al! 
the many varieties of exhibition bantams of the day ; a pair of these 
may be seen in the training-pens illustrated, side by side with a 
pair of Rumpless, or, to be more euphonious, Tailless, doubtless 


originating from the Isle of Man, hardy, 
queer little things of many colours, and 
both clean and feather legged. 

White Japanese, of which we repro- 
duce a photograph in their training-pens, 
where they bear unmistakable evidence 
of the love of their countrymen for dwarf- 
ing things, are short, strutting little balls 
of feathers, that as they shuffle across 
the well-kept grass plot, with their wings 
trailing on the ground, seem to be minus 
legs altogether, hardy enough when kept 
quite dry, and quaint enough to satisty 
anyone with a love for the curious. 
Scotch Greys, not unlike at the first 
glance the Plymouth Rock of the larger 
variety, but with the V barring in every 
feather, with a regularity that one almost 
thinks the steel blue and the beetle black 
alternating must have been applied with 
brush and palette. White Booteds, or, 
as we once heard them described by a 
little toddler of five years, ‘’ittle birds 
wiv trousers on,’’ feathered all down the 
hocks and legs right out to the end of the 
middle toe, looking like a paddle-steamer 
as they walk, or rather waddle, ideal 
pets that never do much harm, as their 
**boots”’ prevent them scratching, Our 





birds, and bid farewell! 
yards at Sandringham, 
so kindly piloted us, 
every wish. 


INCUBATOR-HOUSE WITH PENS 


illustration shows a beautiful pen of these, dead white in colour, 
and grand type, the Lord of the Harem guarding his four wives. 
Sebrights, both silver and gold, “the most aristocratic bantams in 
existence,’ a breed that owe their manu‘acture to the late Sir 





John Sebright. Her Majesty, 
when Princess of Wales, ex- 
hibited a pair of Gold 
Sebrights, bred at Sandring- 
ham, that were the best seen 
for many a year. After carry- 
ing all before them at Taunton 
and Manchester, they were 
claimed at catalogue price, 
and within a few hours had 
again changed hands at a con- 
siderably enhanced figure. 
Pekins, of three colours, black, 
buff, and white, miniature 
Cochins, indeed, one of the 
most popular breeds, owing 
to their singular docility and 
tameness of disposition, added 
to their prepossessing appear- 
ance. But time is going, 
and light is waning, and 
reluctantly, very reluctantly, 
we take two final snap-shots 
at a group of miscellaneous 
for the time being to the bantam 
over which Mr. C. H. Jackson has 
with Elder at hand, to attend our 


E. J. W. B. 
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ASHBY. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF . . . 


SIR ALFRED DRYDEN, Bart. 





N the south-western corner of Northamptonshire, not far 
from the historic country of Warwick and Stratford-on- 
Avon, stands the picturesque oli) mansion of Canons 
Ashby, the seat of Sir Alfred Erasmus Dryden, Bart., 
which, with its terraced gardens, graceful gateways, noble 

cedars, clipped yews, and monastic church, forms one of the 
most interesting groups of buildings of that district. The 
present owner succeeded to the mansion and adjoining estate on 
the death, in 1899, of his brother, Sir Henry Dryden, the well- 
known antiquary and archeologist, who had resided there for 
nearly the whole of his long life. The oldest part of the house 
dates back to the early part of the fifteenth century, when the 
first recorded John Dryden came from Cumberland to take 
possession of ‘his inheritance” at Canons Ashby. 

Alterations and additions were made to the house in the 
times of Queen Elizabeth, James I., and Queen Anne; but from 
the latter date onward the successive owners have been wise 
enough to preserve the house, both outside and inside, from the 
vandalism which has disfigured so many of the mediaeval 
mansions of ‘*merrie England,” and Canons Ashby and its 
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surroundings are now much what they were in the Queen Anne 
period, when the men, in all the bravery of embroidered coats, 
and the ladies in their dainty brocades and laces, may have 
paced the terraced garden or wandered beneath the spreading 
trees which surround the mansion. Part of the present estate 
belonged formerly to a Priory, founded at Canons Ashby for 
Black Canons of the Order of St. Augustine, and de.licated to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, the earliest known benefactor of the 
Priory being Stephen de Ley, in the reign of Henry II. 
(1154-89). The Priory was suppressed in 1536, and the Priory 
lands were granted, in 1537, to Sir F. Bryan, and in 1535 
alienated to John Cope (afterwards knighted), and sold by 
Thomas Cope, in 1665, to Gerrard Usher, and in the same yeat 
transferred to Sir Robert Dryden, in which family they have ever 
since remained. John Dryden, or Dreyden, as the name was 
then written, married the daughter of Sir John Cope of Canons 
Ashby, and their son, Erasmus Dryden, who was created a 
baronet in 1619, was the grandfather of the poet, ‘ Gloriou: 
John.” This baronetcy terminated in Sir John Dryden who 
died in 1770, and the mansion and estate descended io his riece, 
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Ilizabeth Dryden, 
whose — husband, 
Jobn Turner, took 
the name and 
arms of Dryden, 
and was created a 
baronet in 1795. 
The earliest 
part of the present 
house is the tower, 
which was “the 
inheritance” of the 
John Dryden of 
Cumberland who 
married the 
daughter of Si 
John Cope. To 
this tower he 
added the hall, 
the old doorways 
of which bear the 
arms of Dryden 
and Cope, and 
were built between 
his marriage in 
1551 and his death 
in 1584. The 
house encloses a 
quadrangle, which 
although smal 
(52ft. by 37ft., is 
very picturesque, 
with its tall, mul- 
lioned windows, — Sopyrignt THE CHURCH 
andits Tudor 
doorways, the beauty of which is much enhanced by the rich 
brown colour of the stone, and that mellow look which 
has been well described as having ‘the subtle fragrance 


: 
] 
i 


of decay.” The most interesting feature of the interior of 
the house is the drawing-room-—a very beautiful specimen 
of the Jacobean period of architecture — a nicely propor- 


tioned room, and having a highly ornate plaster ceiling of a 
coved form, enriched with many quaint designs, and with a 
eraceful pendant hanging from the apex of the cove, and an 
elaborate and richly embeilished chimney-piece of the same 
period. These were erected by Sir John Dryden between 1632 
and 165%. 

The greatest alterations to the house were made in 1708-10, 
when, unfortunately, many of the mullioned windows were 
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stopped up, others 
taken out, and 
sash - windows in- 
serted, especially 
along the whole 
of the garden 
front. At this time, 
also, great altera- 
tions were made 
in the gardens: 
the beautiful gate- 
way pillars and 
grey stone walls 
were erected, and 
many of the 
avenues and 
clumps of trees 
planted. Through 
these stately gate- 
ways must have 
passed Samuel 
Richardson, — the 
novelist, for it is 
stated that a vreat 
part of his “Sir 
Charles  Grandi- 
son’’ was written 
during his frequent 
visits to Canons 
Ashby. At an 
earlier period a 
much more dis- 
tinguished author 
the poet Spenser 
-was a frequent 
visitor there, for we are told in Aubiey’s “ Lives of Eminent 
Men” that the poet Spenser was a frequenter of Canons 
Ashby, and that there was a room there called *‘ Mr. Spenser’s 
Chamber,” and it is probable that portions of the ‘ Paéry 
(JQueen” were composed during these visits. A room in the 
house is still called ‘“‘Spenser’s Room.” Probably the poet 
John Dryden also paid many visits there, although no reference 
is made to them in his letters; but we read that he courted his 
cousin, Honor Dryden, the eldest daughter of the then baronet. 
There are still a few remains to be seen of the old monasti- 
days: a buttress of the old water-mill, a portion of the masonry 
of the gate-house, and the monks’ well, which even now supplies 
the present mansion with water. The grant for the enclosure 
of this well, called the Nor-Well, is dated 1253, and the stone 
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structure over the spring is probably of that date. The kitchen 
garden, known as the * Vineyard Garden,” was the garden 
of the monastery, where the pious brethren would have varied 
their religious offices by manual labour, in cultivating the 
supplies for the refectory. Hard by is the monks’ orchard, 
having on two sides the ‘* Canons’ Walk,” a raised path where 
the canons could take their daily exercise in preference to 
pacing muddy roads of the surrounding country. 

The church, which stands close by the mansion, is but a 
fragment of the original siructure, consisting of the western 
portion of the monastic church. The fine doorway and the very 
beauuful Early English arcading on either side date from about 
1250; whilst the tower, with its arcading, is perhaps a century 
later. 

To the artist and antiquarian there is much of interest to be 
found, in the remains of clustered shafts, rich mouldings, andcarved 
stonework, which have been dug up, telling of the art and loving 
care bestowed by the monks on the building of their church ; 
encaustic tiles have been found over which sandalled feet must 
have passed at the bidding of the vesper bell; roofing slates, 


ATE in the afternoon of a dull autumn day, a man was 
walking briskly along a hilly road in one of the northern 
Welsh counties. It was at all times a gloomy pari of 
the world, yet not without a certain picturesqueness 
of its own, enhanced, perhaps, by its very grimness— 
grimness more the work of human hands than of Nature, for 
it was a mining district. The man, a fairly young man—my 
story dates back fully twenty years—stood still for a moment, 
and looked about him. He was nota native of the place, and, 
comparatively speaking, a new-comer; but he was growing to 
feel at home in it, and he was grateful for the position he had 
come thither to hold, that of manager to the important mine not 
far from where he stood—a position which had enabled him to 
marry sooner than at one time he had dared to hope would be 
possible. So 

* Yes,” he thought, ‘‘it has turned out very well. Margaret 
is so sensible and adaptable. She never seems to feel it dull, as 
I feared she might. I remember how | felt like a fish out of 
water at first, scarcely understanding what the people said, nor 
their queer ways”; then a shadow crossed his face. ‘It is very 
sad about Brough,” he went on thinking; ‘* I wonder if I shall 
find him any better to-day? I fear not. He has been such a good, 
steady fellow, and being an Englishman enabled him to enter 
into my difficulties, in his quiet way”; and with these thoughts 
he hurried on again, till he reached a row of small houses 
occupied by some of the many miners ata short distance from 
the pit’s mouth. At the door of one of these he stopped and 
knocked. It was opened by a tidy-looking, elderly woman, the 
wife of the man to whom the cottage belonged, and with whom 
Brough, unmarried, and with no relations in the place, had 
lodged for several years. She shook her head in reply to the 
Manager’s unspoken enquiry. 

‘“* No better, sir; step in—he’ll be pleased to see you. It’s 
the Master, Brough,’ she went on in a louder voice, as she 
showed Mr. Heald into a smali room opening out of the kitchen. 
** No better” was plainly written on the worn, thin face of the 
man who tried to raise himself on his pillows as the Manager 
entered, and gently, very gently, shook the big hand, once 
brown and rough, now pathetically smooth and white, held out 
to him. 

**So good of you, sir,” the sick man murmured. ‘Indeed, 
1 don’t know how to thank you for coming so regular, and you 
so busy ” A cough stopped him, and he lay back exhausted. 

“1 wish I could do more for you,” said Mr. Heald very 
kindly, with a sigh. 

‘“Nay, sir,” Brough went on again, and his honest blue 
eyes gazed into his friend’s face with the indescribable mysterious 
intentness of the dying. ‘ Nay, sir—if I could but have done 
something in return—you and the lady too—sending me soup 
and fruit and the best of everything—if I could have done 
something for you, | feel as if I’d die easier.” 

Mr. Heald gently touched the thin hand again. 

‘Don’t speak that way, my dear fellow,” he said. “If we 
have been able to cheer you a little, we are only too glad.” 

But Brough’s expression did not change. He murmured 
something inaudible, and lay still. The Manager did not stay 
iong; he saw that the patient was very weak. He told Brough 
that a few details as to his little possessions—the sending 
some money that the miner had saved to a sister in Australia, 
and so on—were all carefully noted and should be attended 
to, and then, with ‘“I1’ll come again to-morrow,” he left. 
the blue eyes, faithful and devoted, following him to the door. 
And when, true to his promise, he came again the neat day, 
Lbrough was dead. 
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fragments of glass, all telling of the sad and wanton destruction 
which must have taken place on the dissolution of the monastery, 
In 1644 the church itself was the scene of severe fighting 
A party of Parliamentarian soldiers, hearing of the approach of 
Royalist troops, took refuge in the church, and for two hovrs 
defended themselves against the opposing force; eventually t! 
were overpowered, taken prisoners, and carried captive to 
neighbouring town of Banbury. It is said that the bullet mar ¢s 
may still be seen on the church walls; but owing to the ravages 
time it is not easy to determine which of the many indentatic ., 
may be attributed to bullets. The church, although it is 1 
parish church, is private property, and part of the estate 
Canons Ashby, and has never had any endowment or a 
incumbent, and is kept up and its services provided by t ¢ 
owner of the estate. 

So little has been changed in the house and surroundin 5 
during the last two centuries, that anyone entering through | 
low archway into the court, might think they had indeed stepp | 
back into past ages, and would hardly be surprised if Sir Rog 
de Coverley or Will Wimble greeted them on the doorstep. 


“A 


MESSENGER. 


Time passed. The winter—a very severe one that year - 
came on, and now and then, when the thought of Brou 4 
crossed his mind, the Manager would say to his wife, he \ s 
glad the poor fellow had not lingered—‘‘it would have b 
terribly trying for him in that cottage in such weather.” 

Then slowly and half reluctantly, as it were, followed | 
spring. The snowdrops and, later on, the primroses and violet 
faithful little friends as ever—began to peep out in the janes a id 
copses among the valleys between the great grim hills. | or 
there were still green oases even in that black country. The: a 
short but glowing summer, and ‘“ Again” said Margaret He 
to herself, with a little sigh, one dull morning as she sto od 
looking after her husband as he set oif to his day’s wi 
‘‘again it is autumn, and the long winter before us.’ But 
sigh was quickly replaced by a smile. ‘‘ We are so happv,” s 
murmured, ‘so very happy. What do outside things like t 
weather matter ?” 

That very afternoon as the doctor of the district returned (> 
his own heuse after a long round, he was met at the door by an 
unexpected summons. He was tired and hungry, and being 1o 
longer a young man, these sensations were less easy to bear wit) 
philosophy than formerly. And his work was arduous, for lie 
was the only medical man within a circuit of five miles, and 
excepting for the cluster of dwellings in the neighbourhood of 
the mine, his patients were scattered at considerable distances in 
that sparsely-populated corner of the world. 

‘‘T really think I shall have to get a partner, or, at least, a 
thoroughly efmcient assistant,” he was saying to himself, as he 
vot down from his dogcart at the gate; and his, ‘‘ Well, what’s 
the matter, Eliza?” to the servant who opened the door before 
he had time to take out his latchkey, was, perhaps excusably, « 
little irritable. 

Eliza was a new-comer—a capable and intelligent girl, for 
she came from a suburb of London, and was not without 
**Cockney ” acuteness, but as yet unaccustomed to the conditions 
of a doctor’s house, and scarcely acclimatised to the place. 

‘“‘“What’s the matter now ?”’ said her master; for the girl 
looked startled and anxious. 

“Oh! if you please, sir, will you go at once—at once! ”-— 
with emphasis—‘ to the Manager’s house, Mr. Heald’s. I’ve 
been watching to catch you before the horse was taken out. The 
messenger’s not been gone five minutes.” 

Dr. Warden’s face lengthened. ‘ Did he not say what ws 
wrong? \Vho brought the message?” he enquired, sharply. 

“Oh! yes, sir. It’s an accident—very bad, he seemed 10 
think—to the Manager himself. He was one of the workmen 
the miners, | mean. He said his name was -’ But by ths 
time she was speaking to the air, for the doctor had rushed to t! 
stable-yard, calling to his man that he must have the trap aga 
at once—yes, at once. Eliza’s emphasis on the words seemed ‘9 
have pressed them on to his brain. 

He had a most hearty and sincere regard—affection, inde: 
one might say—for both Heald and his sweet wife; but, as 
drove along, his anxiety had time to cool a little, for his destinati: 
was between two and three miles away. 

‘‘] daresay that girl has exaggerated,” he thought. ‘She s 
nervous and excitable, though sharp enough. It was a fad | 
the missus’s to have a servant from such a distance, because t! 
virls hereabouts are rough and clumsy. However, this air w 
put some colour into Eliza’s cheeks. I daresay there’s not mu 
wrong with Heald. It may be all a mistake, and they will laug : 
at me for coming.” 

But, as he entered the village—for village of a kind hz } 
grown up near the mine— his fears returned. For, group 
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round the gate of the Manager’s pretty little house at the far end 
of the street, stood a number of men—miners, of course—with 
grave faces and apprehensive looks. They would have spoken 
to the doctor; but he, springing from his cart with the alacrity 
of twenty years ago, pushed his way through them, eager to get 
to headquarters at once. 

The door was closed, but almost before his knock had ceased 
sounding it was opened, and at the same moment Margaret 
Heald came out into the little hall. Her face was deathly pale, 
her eyes full of anguish, butat the sight of the new-comer a look of 
intense relief overspread her whole countenance; shealmost smiled. 

“*Oh, Dr. Warden ; oh, dear doctor,” she exclaimed. ‘“‘ What 
a mercy! Thank God, what a blessed chance! Come in at 
cnce. You may, you mustbeintime. He is scarcely conscious; 
he is bleeding to death. We have done all we could, but we 
cannot stop it. Oh come.” 

She caught hold of the doctor’s sleeve and pulled him into 
the room, where, on a couch, for they had not dared to take him 
upstairs, lay poor Robert Heald—more dead than alive, for, in 
fact, it was getting to be a question of minutes for him. And yet 
the actual accident had not been a very serious one. He had 
caught his foot somehow, when examining some new tools or 
machinery just being unpacked, and fallen, cutting his wrist on a 
piece of sharp, jagged iron lying about, and all but completely 
severing the artery. But had medical skill been instantly 
available he need scarcely have run any risk. As it was, the 
more experienced as to wounds and injuries among the miners 
had done their best, and temporarily stopped the bleeding, 
which had, however, burst out again as they carried him to his 
home, fortunately close at hand. It took but a short time for 
Dr. Warden’s clever surgery to save the situation, and with 
an ejaculation of profoundest thankfulness, Margaret saw her 
husband open his eyes and try to smile at her, while a little 
colour stole back into his face. 

‘ HT[e will do now,” said the doctor; ‘‘ give him what I have 
ordered from time to time,’ referring to certain restoratives, 
‘and keep him absolutely quiet and still, till I look in again this 
evening. He will probably sleep a good deal. Don’t talk to 
him more than you can help.” 

Margaret followed the doctor: oyt into the ha!l. Her eyes 
were full of tears, yet shining with happiness. 

‘* You have saved his life,” she said: ‘ but on, how unspeak- 
ably grateful we should be that you happened to be passing. I 
suppose you saw the men at the gate. Collins,” the Healds’ 
groom, “was just starting on the pony to fetch you; but,” and 
she shivered, ‘‘it would have been too late, I feel certain.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘there was assuredly terrible risk. I 
was only just in time; but,” and he looked puzzled, ‘‘how do 
you mean that I happened to be passing? I came all the way 
from home as soon as I got your message, of course.” 

The puzzled expression moved on into Margaret’s face and 
intensified there. ‘I did not send for you!” she exclaimed. 
‘There had not been time. Robert had not been five minutes 
in the house when you came.” 

‘‘ Then one of the men must have gone straight from the 
mine the moment it happened,” the doctor replied; but 
Mrs. Heald still shook her head. 

‘No, no, impossible!” she maintained. ‘For you to 
have got a message to bring you here so soon you must have 
heard of the accident almost simultaneously with its occurring. 
It must have been a brain-wave, doctor,” and she smiled. 

*‘A very substantial one,” he said. ‘It was one of the 
men, sent, I understood, by you. Still,” he added, reflectively, 
‘you wouldn’t have sent on foot. Ah, well,’ as he went off, 
‘*< 1’ll enquire about it and tell you this evening.” 

He returned within a few hours, and, much to Margaret’s 
delight, volunteered to stay all night, ‘‘just in case of anything 
ing wrong. 

But nothing did go wrong, though both doctor and wife sat 
up in turn, watching by the patient, who slept fairly quietly ; and 
at breakfast the next morning Dr. Warden told his hostess a 
strange story. 

«T waited till the night was over, not to excite or startie 
you, my dear,” he began, “to tell you the result of my cross- 
questioning of Eliza, my servant. I had not misunderstood 
what she said. It was one of the miners—a workman she 
called him—who summoned me, and, by putting things 
together, he must have been at my door almost, as you said, 
simultaneously with Heald’s accident as 

« But,” interrupted Margaret, ‘ how, how could——’ 

Dr. Warden, in his turn, broke into her speech. 

“« Stay,” he said. ‘‘I must remind you of the old quotation, 
‘More things in heaven and earth.’ Yes, it- was one of the 
miners, or should I say one who had been such; but,’ and he 
half murmured the next words, ‘‘‘rest his soul, he’s dead.’ 
Margaret,” he went on, “the girl described him closely. He 
was pale, ‘delicate-like, for a rough sort of man, and he hada 
nice voice and very blue eyes,’ and, to make it still surer, as he 
turned to go, something seemed to strike him. ‘Tell them,’ he 
added, ‘tell them as it was Brough, Lawrence Brough, that 
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fetched the doctor. Then,’ continued Eliza,‘1 was going to 
ask him to say it again, but he was gone—I don’t know how he 
managed to slip off so quickly—and I said the name over to 
myself, not to forget it.’ That is all she has to tell, and ail she 
need ever know. It might upset her.” 

Margaret had grown very, very white, but it was the white- 
ness of awe, not of fear. ‘‘ Doctor,’ she said ina wi:isper. ‘* What 
do you think? Can such things be?” 

His voice was very reverent as he replied, ‘ Far be it from 
me to say they cannot.” 

It was not till some days’ quiet had completely restored 
Robert Heald to his usual health that they told him the story. 
And after a moment or two’s deep silence he looked up and said 
gently, ““I remember the last words I heard him speak, ‘If | 
could do something in return for you, I feel as if I’d die easier.’ ”’ 

«And how little we had done, or been able to do,” added 
Margaret. ‘Such faithfulness of gratitude makes one ashamed 
—gratitude reaching not till, but beyond, death.” 





Like the last minstrel, ‘‘ I say the tale as ’twas said to me,” 
but as to its truth, I go further. The facts of the incident | 
have related are facts, not fiction. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE AMERICAN BLIGHT. 

CORRESPONDENT is much troubled with American blight on 
his Apple trees, and as this is a pest only too familiar to Apple- 
growers, we give the following preparations to destroy it. 
American blight is at once recognised by its wool-like appear- 
ance, as if bits of wool had floated from somewhere and settled 
on the shoots. When a tree is very badly infested it is better 

to destroy it, but the greatest care must be taken to prevent the pest spreading 
to other places. An Apple-grower never, however, allows his trees to suffer 
from the most dreaded of all garden pests, but is ever on the alert to detect 
its presence and apply a strong remedy. The following information is given 
by an expert. Well scrub the stem and branches with a stiffish brush, dipped 
into one of the following mixtures: A solution of paraffin emulsion in water, 
7lb. of soft soap, the extract from 4lb. of quassia chips, and 50 gallons of 
water, or tobacco-water and soft soap, or some of the preparations of soft 
soap and paraffin oil that are in the market, such as ‘‘ Abol.”* The following 
caustic wash is also very useful. It must only be used in the winter, as it 
would kili the foliage and opening buds. When using it, only old clothes 
should be worn, and care should be taken not to let any touch the skin more 
than can be helped. Choose a still day, and apply it in the form of a spray. 
It will kill any insect that it comes in contact with, as well as moss and 
lichen. Dissolve 11b. of caustic soda in 1 gallon of water, then add 3lb. of 
carbonate of potash, and stir until all is dissolved, and add 9g gallons of 
water ; then, lastly, add Iooz. of soft soap that has been dissolved in a little 
boiling water, mix altogether thoroughly, and it is ready for use. Some 
growers omit the soap, but it is a decided improvement, and it makes the 
mixture adhere much better. This insect sometimes attacks the roots of 
trees. If it be suspected that such is the case, the roots near the surface 
should be expose’, and if the insects are present the former should be treated 
in the same way as the rest of the tree. It would be dangerous, however, to 
use the caustic wash on the roots. 
WINTER PROTECTION OF TEA Roszs. 

Temporary Shelter.—The following letter, sent to the writer by Mr. 
Edward Mawley, hon, secretary of the National Rose Society, will be read 
with interest and profit by Rose-growers, as the outcome ofa life spentamongst 
the queen of flowers: The touch of real winter cold which came suddeniy upon 
their gardens towards the end of November, must have caused the thoughts of 
all true Rosarians to turn to their Tea Roses, and to consider how best to 
protect them from injury should the frost continue. These early frosts are 
seldom very severe or last any length of time. In 1890, however, cold weather 
set inon November 26th, and continued without a break until January 2oth, 
During those eight weeks there were only three nights without some frost at 
Berkhamstead, and on the coldest night the thermometer exposed on the 
surface of the snow registered nearly a zero temperature—3Ideg. of frost. 
Where bracken can be readily obtained, it should be loosely stacked up in 
some dry place early in the autumn, so that it may be ready for such 
emergencies. When cut before it becomes brittle itis one of the best materials 
for protecting Roses, as it is light and can be easily inserted among the 
branches without injuring them, even when the shoots are partially frozen at 
the time. Hay is another excellent material, which should be used in the 
same way and under similar circumstances, These are temporary expedients 
to be adopted in case of a hard frost occurring unexpectedly early in winter. 
As a rule, the second week in December is quite early enough to begin 
protecting Tea Roses, for not until then, in most years, is the growth of the 
plants sufficiently arrested, so that a moderately hard frost in the beginning of 
the winter is to be welcomed, as it brings the plants to a standstill, and 
divests them of the greater part of their foliage. 

Earthing Up Dwarf Lea Roses.—The comparatively modern plan of 
earthing up Tea Roses is a simple and excellent one, that is to say, the 
surrounding soil is drawn over the crown of the plants to the depth of several 
inches. The protecting power of this slight covering of earth is sufprising, 
for at pruning-time, after a severe winter, when no sound wood is to be seen 
above the covering, the shoots will nearly always be found beneath it uninjured. 
Of course, the drier and looser the earth the more complete will be the 
protection it affords. The shoots of certain varieties of the Hybrid Perpetual 
and Hybrid Tea race appear to be quite as tender as those of the Teas, and for 
that reason the dwarf plants of both are earthed up at the same time ; indeed, 
but for the extra trouble, I should earth up the entire collection, as the plants 
are benefited, and the lower buds on the best shoots improved. 
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Protecting Standard Tea Reses.—The cne difficulty is how to protect 
the heads of standard Teas. 
come to the c 


I have tried a good many methods, and have 
nclusion that the one I now adopt is as simple as any. <A 
central stake, rising about Ift. above the head of each plant, is driven firmly 
in the ground close to the standard itself, and then fastened to it. The shoots 
are afterwards tied loosely to the stake in a roughly conical form, and then 
lightly thatched over with straw or bracken. The material must be tied firmly 
to the top of the stake. Two other ties lower down will also be necessary, in 
order to keep the conical cap in its place in windy weather. Of the two, 
straw is the more effectual, as it holds less moisture and more completely 
throws off rain and snow. Bracken, however, has the advantage of being far 
less conspicuous, and, consequently, less unsightly. I have adopted a similar 
plan this year with my dwarf Teas; the shoots are secured to a short central 
stake after a handful of bracken had been placed in the middle of the plant. 


Protecting Lender Climbing Roses. —F¥or tender climbing Roses p!anted 
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against walls nothing can well be better than fine cotton netting stretched over 
them, or, failing this, a double layer of ordinary fish netting, while the lower 
part of the plants may be protected with bracken or litter. Another way 
would be to work in a little bracken or pieces of fir along the bending branches. 

Svils and climates vary so greatly in different localities with regard to 
their influence upon Roses, and winters, too, differ considerably, so that it 
impossible to lay down any fixed rules as to what protection is necessary under 
all circumstances. We must, however, never forget that there are such things 
as killing frosts, although they may seldom occur, and that Tea Roses are at 
the best only half-hardy plants. In my opinion, therefore, the wisest plan Is 
at the beginning of each winter to provide the plants some moderate pro- 
tection, such as I have suggested, if only for the sense of comfort and security 
the Rosarian himself feels when he knows that whatever may happen afterwards, 
in the way of high winds, deep snows, or intense frosts, his favourites are sate 
from serious injury. 


PHEASANKNT-SHOOTING AT MILTOXN, ABBET. 


E shall 

not find 

it easy 
to name another 
estate that com- 
bines so many 
best qualities of 
lowland shooting 
as that of Milton 
Abbey in Dorset- 
shire. The inter- 
esting story of the 
comparatively 
modern house, o: 
the grand medie- 
val abbey, and of 
the very ancient 
chapel in the 
grounds, was 
told some time 
ago, with illustra- 
tions, in the pages 
of Country Lire. 
The rather unique 
merit of the place, 
from the shooter’s 
point of view, is 
that it combines 
such unusually 
good partridge- 
shooting with 
pheasant-shooting, just as good as you can wish to have it. 
It would be impossible and inconceivable that pheasants could 
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CLIMBING OUT OF THE 


be better, for the 
coverts lie so that 
the birds can be 
put as high as you 
like; that is to 
say, so high that 
gunshot range 1s 
many times out- 
distanced. Milton 
Abbey, about 
seven miles from 
Blandford in Dor- 
setsiire, lies in a 
depression among 
the Dorset chalk 
downs, and the 
coverts are above 
the house on al! 
sides, on top, oO! 
more or less on 
top, of these great 
downs. Obvi- 
ously —it is ob- 
vious from this 
statement of the 
case, and no less 
obvious from some 
of the accompany- 
ing pictures of a 
day’s pheasant- 
shooting at Milton 
—the length of shot, the height at which the pheasant shall 
be made to pass over the shooter’s head, is a mere matter 
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of arrangement, mere matter of placing guns. If the gun is 
placed at a certain distance down the hill-slopes, he will be 
just within shot, a long and difficult shot, of a bird going 
straight overhead; but if he is put a few yards lower down 
the hill, be will be, by just those few yards, out of shot of 
the bird altogether. From the depth of these great combes 
or valleys, a pheasant crossing from the covert on top of 
one downside to the covert at the top of another, bears a 
ridiculous likeness to a lony-tailed tit. No man_ would 
dream of firing at it. This pheasant-shooting then is a very 
different sport from most of that which is usually known as 
such. That this is so, and that it entails a good deal more than 
the very moderate amount of exercise of the walking muscles 
which covert-shooting in general requires, is fairly to be seen 
from the pictures of the shooters climbing the precipitous hills 
on their own legs, or with the assistance of some good ponies. 
The whole has more the look of a start for-the moor, or even 
the forest, than for 
any sport of the so- 
called low grounds. 

With regard to 
the partridge-shoot- 
ing, the reason that 
it is so good is not 
so very obvious. 
It shares, naturally, 
in the general im- 
provement of part- 
ridge-shooting over 
so much of the 
Southern middle 
and West of England 
that has been in 
steady progress for 
many years past; but 
the causes of that 
general improve- 
ment are a_ little 
difficult to state 
positively, not be- 
cause it is hard to 
suggest a cause, but 
because there are so 
many causes that 
can be readily 
suggested. The 
whole result is the 
effect of a number 
of co-operating 
causes. Driving 
has done very 
much for the im- 
provement, the im- 
portation of Hun- 
garian birds has 
been of value, and 
the object - lessons 
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taught by Lord Ashburton in the neighbouring county, as well 
as other lessons of the same kind elsewhere, have shown the 
proprietors of relatively heavy soil in the more Western counties 
that they need not fold their hands in a grim despair and 
conclude that their 
land is unable to 
support a good 
partridge stock, as 
at one tiie they 
were inclined to do. 
Further, Mr. 
Hambro, to whom 
Milton Abbey and 
the whole of the 
very fine estate 
belongs, has a 
special advantageas 
the shooting-tenant 
of _Gannochy in 
Forfarshire, a vey 
fine grouse moor, 
with a lot of low- 
land shooting, 
which is very leni- 
ently shot over, and 
from which he is 
able to draft in new 
partridge blood at 
will. Some of the 
higher soil on the 
Milton estate, more- 
over, is by no means 
of a very heavy 
quality, and in any 
case its adaptability 
to the domestic uses 
of partridges is 
abundantly proved 
by the fine stock 
of birds on the 
ground. 

It is, however, 
in the quality of 
the pheasant- 
shooting that the 
estate really excels. Leading from the lower ground, on 
which the house is situated, a combe, or glen, runs right 
away into the heart of the upland downs, narrowing as it 
goes, but rising very gradually until it has penetrated deeply 
in between the surrounding hills. On either side the summits 
of these hills are clad with fine timber of beech and other 
trees, yet not so closely that an undergrowth, giving good 
covert to the pheasants, is not able to spring beneath 
them. 

The pheasants, on the day of the shoot, are stopped back 
from running across at the top of the bend from one covert 
to the other, aud as the coverts do not extend for any great 
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way down the hill on the one side 
or the other, the birds are virtually 
bound to come, and, as a matter of 
fact, they do come, right over the 
heads of guns posted in the vale 
between. This is the first stand of 
the day, the guns, some of whom 
are seen starting from the house, 
with the host holding open the 
carriage door, being driven to the 
entrance of the valley. There is, 
as has been indicated, no height 
in reason (and, indeed, out of it, if 
that were needed) at which it is 
not possible to put the birds over 
the guns thus posted. The phea- 
sants that rise far back and come 
forward over the tops of the beeches 
that crown this hillside are of an 
altitude of which the most extrava- 
gant estimates no doubt are made, 
but of which the actual altitude is 
so formidable that only a small pro- 
portion of them fall even to the 
best of high pheasant shooters. 


Those birds that run on nearly to the crest are still at 
such a height as to give splendid shots, and, as a matter 


of fact, no one is ever 
heard to complain that 
any of these birds are 
too low. 

For the next stand 
the guns have to do 
little more than turn 
right-about-face, for 
the covert into which 
the birds were driven 
by the first beat is now 
brought back again by 
beaters working in the 
opposite direction to 
the line of that first 
beat. Some of the 
birds, therefore, have 
the added inducement 
to fly fast and high 
of returning to their 
home ground; and 
besides these there will 
be all those that may 
belong of right to the 
covert into which the 
birds were driven that 
came over the guns at 
the first stand. When 
that business is finished 
and the pick-up com- 


pleted the guns moveon, round the base of the downs, to take up 
positions in a valley running up through the wood. 
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sants are then brought forward to them again, so that it appears 
that if a pheasant belonging to the ground first beaten has any 


luck at all, he may be 
put over the guns three 
times in thesamemorn- 
ing. Thereafter the 
beat of this same wood- 
land, extending along 
the top and side of the 
‘4 down, is conducted in 
( the same direction 
until it is eventually 
brought out over the 
side of the down on 
which most of the 
photographs here re- 
produced were taken. 
The birds at this point 
are apt to have a 
curve on them, which 
adds an element of 
complication to the 
more straightforward, 
but generally — suffi- 
cient, difficulty of their 
overhead height. 

The illustrations 
speak so obviously for 
themselves as_ hardly 
to want words of ex- 
planatory comment. 
There is the portrait of 
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the host on his pony—it may be said, en passant, that both 
Mr. Hambro and his sons have an advantage of rft. or so over 


ordinary men for this excep- 
tionally high shooting, seeing 
that they range downwards 
from the 6ft. 6in. of Mr. Eric 
Hambro, theeldest son, through 
the 6ft. 4ft. of the father and 
of Mr. Angus Hambro, down 
to the 6ft. 2in. or so of Mr. 
Harold Hambro. These are 
approximate measures, but 
surely not exaggerated. Mr. 
Eric Hambro is the sitting 
member for Wimbledon, and 
succeeded Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
who also was one of the guns 
engaged in this tall shooting, 
the others being Mr. Walter 
Cunliffeand Mr. A. Cole. The 
illustration showing the party 
collected for luncheon shows 
also some of the bustling little 
Clumber spaniels which are 
used with fine effect, admirably 
broken, in pushing the game 
out of the thick covert. They 
are energetic little dogs, always 
busily at work, yet never rang- 
ing far from the keeper, who 
works them very quietly, by 
gesture rather than by audible 
signals. 
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Quite a feature of 
the covert-shooting at 
Milton is the number 
ot roe-deer, probably 
exceeding in abun- 
dance their numbers 
ii) any other covert in 
the kingdom. They 
were imported, in the 
first place, some 
hundred years or so 
ago, and have 
tlourished and in- 
creased wonderfully, 
without, so far as is to 
be seen by the casual 
observer, doing any 
considerable damage 
to the plantations. 
They are seldom shot 
in the ordinary covert 
shoots. It is said that 
the roe-deer, of which 
there are still a few in 
the New Forest, have 
migrated thither from 
Milton, and it is very 
probable that this 
the case, for they 
might find practically continuous woodland all the way, and it 
is their usual habit, in Scotland at all events, to warder far at 
certain seasons. 

In some of the coverts woodcock are fairly numerous, but 
they are not so many in the beat on which the photographs 
were taken; from which the accompanying illustrations were 
made, as in some of the woodlands on the more northern out- 
lying side of the extensive property. 
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HE disaster which has overtaken Uffington House, the 

Earl of Lindsey’s ancestral home near Stamford, will 

cause a pang of keen regret in those who prize the 

splendid houses of o!d England, which, though private 
possessions, are truly part of our national heritage. 

One by one they go, these places associated with men who 
have made our history, and it would almost seem that the 
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A word of com- 
mendation is due to the 
white frocks in which 
the beaters are seen 
arrayed, and it would 
make greatly for the 
general safety of the 
beaters and prevention 
of accident, if the use 
of the white frock for 
these assistants were 
much more universal 
in covert - shooting, 
especially where the 
undergrowth is dense, 
as it is in many parts 
of the Milton coverts. 

On this down 
country rabbits will, ot 
course, do well, but 
their numbers are kept 
down rigorously — in 
the coverts generally. 
On the estate is an 
enclosed warren, 
where a very heavy 
annual bag is made. 
AHlares are not 
numerous. ‘There are 
one or two pieces of ornamental water on which a fair number of 
wildfowl are sometimes to be found, but they lie, perhaps, too 
ar inland to be frequented by them in large flights. There are, 
however, some low-lying meadows which the snipe visit 
numerously ; so that, when all the tale is told, it is evident 
that there are not many estates in the kingdom where the 
shooter can have sport of such various kinds and of such 
fine quality. 
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day must come when the consuming element will have devoured 
all those that still remain. They are often replaced, it is true, 
by judicious and loving hands; but links with the past aré 
snapped nevertheless, and a modern house can retain but dimly 
the traditions of its predecessor. The fire which has destroyed 
Uffington House brings special causes for regret to those 
responsible for this paper, because permission had been received 
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from the noble owner for Mr. Latham to photograph the 
beautiful interiors, and that gentleman was arranging to do so 
almost immediately when the fire forestalled him in his 
task. It is obviously necessary that permanent records 
should be taken of national possessions such as these, and we 
feel pride and satisfaction in the wonderful series of pictures of 
interiors—and exteriors also—of the great houses of England 
which, through the courtesy of their owners, we have been able 
to produce, both in this journal and “In English Homes.” We 
may be permitted to draw attention to the fact that the latter 
forms a permanent record of many of the most famous among 
them. 

Uffington House, which stood within two miles of Stamford, 
ranked among the most noble of the mansions of Lincolnshire 
and Rutland, near the border of which latter county the park is 
situated. The circumstances of the fire have been related in the 
papers. The outbreak is believed to have resulted from the 
ignition of a beam, that frequent cause of such misfortunes, and 
the house stands now but a bare fragment of its former self, 
though it is satisfactory, at least, to know that the valuable 
family portraits, the library, and much of the furniture and 
valuables have been saved. The old woodwork of the interior 
quickly caught fire, and within a very short time the mansion 
was in a blaze, and long continued to smoulder. Lord Lindsey, 
who had just arrived from London, made energetic efforts to save 
his house, and he and Lady Lindsey directed the measures for 
removing to the lawn a great many of the valuables. 

The estate was purchased in 1674 from George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham — ‘chemist, fiddler, statesman, and 
buffoon ”—by the Hon. Charles Bertie, fifth and youngest son of 
Albemarle Bertie, second Earl of Lindsey and Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, styled Lord Willoughby, a most faithful adherent of 
Charles I., and grandson of Robert Bertie, first Earl, who died 
in Warwick Castle, at the age of sixty, from wounds received 
at Edgehill. This Charles, grandson of Earl Robert—the 
famous soldier who fought much for King and country at sea 
and on land—was the builder of Uffington House, which he 
erected about the year 1688. He was long seated at Uffington, 
and for thirty years represented Stamford in Parliament. He 
was a gentleman, says the historian, of extraordinary parts, 
which, assisted by his travels in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Flanders, Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, very early 
qualified him for the service of his country. He fought with the 


FARMING IN 


NY book which attempts to give a fair picture of what 
may be done in South Africa in theway of agriculture, 
pastoral farming, and fruit culture, deserves well of 
the British public. One of the crucial questions 
among those many problems with which the present 

situation in South Africa now bristles is this: Can or cannot the 
intelligent and hardworking farmer of British blood find sound 
and reliable openings in that country? The “Cape Handbook,” 
published at intervals by the Government of Cape Colony, is 
one of the few useful publications which may be studied with 
advantage by intending settlers. Mr. Samler Browne's “‘ Guide 
to South Africa,” issued annually by the Union Castle Mail 
Packets Company, is another. <A few years since Professor 
Wallace, an authority upon these subjects, published a book, 
‘‘ Farming Industries of Cape Colony,” which did a good deal to 
fili up the yawning gap with which the would-be colonist is 
invariably confronted when beginning his enquiries as to the 
possibilities of a living in the countries south of the Zambesi. 

Colonel Owen Thomas’s book seems io us a real and 
serious attempt to grapple with the innumerable difficulties of 
the situation, Its author has had plenty of practical experience 
in his own country. He has had the advantage of seeing a large 
portion of habitable South Africa, and he has the knack of 
presenting his facts and conclusions in an easy and interesting 
manner. With his conclusions one cannot always agree, but 
any impartial reader must recognise the fact that in this new 
volume the author has attempted manfully to grapple with the 
stupendous task of reducing into something like order the chaotic 
mass of material of which this subject is composed. Something 
of the vastness of the subject, and of its innumerable perplexities, 
may be gathered when one states that from Cape Town to the 
further borders of Rhodesia measures about the same distance 
as that between London and Smyrna! Much of this vast 
country is to this day little known and almost unexplored, and 
and it must be many years before the full capabilities of land, 
varying immensely in different districts, can be arrived at with 
anything like conclusion. 

Colonel Thomas, starting with “ Physical and Geographical 
Features,’’ has gone steadily through his subject. He tells us of 
soils, vegetation, climate, health, livestock, products, land tenure 
and land values, the various systems of farming, the diseases of 
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Duke of Albermarle in two great battles against the Dutch at 
sea, and was with the Duke of York in the engagement of 


Solebay. They still show with pride at Stamford the two 


maces and the punch-bowl and ladle which he presented to 
that town. Mr. Bertie died in 1711, in his seventy-seventh 
year, and was buried in the chancel of Uffington Church, that 
tine edifice which stands just without the gates of the park. 

A man of distinguished taste, he gave to his house a fine 
classic form. It was altered, beautified, adorned, and in part 
re-edified by his descendants, additions being made to it, and 
its terraces and gardens assumed new forms. Its bold rectangular 
shape, with fine balustraded roof, and admirable pediment 
enframing the three battering-rams of the Bertie arms, gave it 
both character and distinction. Within it had many noble 
apartments, richly adorned and plenished, and a fine staircase 
which Verrio painted. Beautiful wood and plaster-work, noble 
family portraits by Gainsborough and others, and many choice 
objects of art collected from many lands were in the house, and 
it is believed that, of the things that were movable, many have 
been saved from the fire. 

The builder of Uffington House was succeeded in possession 
by his son and heir Charles Bertie (who married Bathsheba, 
daughter of the celebrated Dr. Meade, and died in 1730), and he 
ultimately by his second son Peregrine Bertie, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who lived until 1779. Meanwhile, the Earldom of Lindsey had 
been held by several descendants of the original grantee, and 
had been merged in other honours—the Dukedom of Ancaster 
and Kesteven and the Marquessate of Lindsey—but these later 
titles became extinct on the death without male issue in 1809 of 
Brownlow Bertie, eighth Earl, whereupon General Albemarle 
Bertie, son of Peregrine above named, succeeded as ninth Earl 
of Lindsey, thus bringing the title to the Uffington line, with 
which it has since remained. 

Not everything has been destroyed at Uffington House. 
The beautiful conservatory has been saved. The tall yew hedges 
are there, with the statuary standing clear-cut against them, and 
the venerable trees and beautiful garden effects are also there. 
The park covers about sixty-six acres, and there is a beautiful 
lime avenue much admired. It is a universal hope that Lord 
Lindsey may be able to raise a new house in the place of that 
destroyed, which will enshrine the valuable possessions that have 
been rescued, and be invested with the distinction which his 
ancestors conferred upon its predecessor. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


animals, of insects,‘co-operation and agricultural credit, colonisa- 
tion, and natives. He has an excellent chapter on the Boers. 
He tells us of Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, Orange River 
Colony, and Basutoland, of Bechuanaland and Rhodesia, and 
finally, of the political aspects of the land settlements, one cannot 
agree always with his remarks; some portion of his task has 
necessarily, from the huge nature of his subject, been somewhat 
perfunctorily performed; yet, on the whole, no fair-minded critic 
can deny that his book is a good and a valuable one, which ought 
to be attentively studied by everyone taking an interest in 
South Africa. 

The author has, manifestly, a great predilection for Rhodesia, 
and to our thinking sings the praises of that country somewhat too 
loudly. We advise the reader to read the chapter upon that region 
of South Africa through somewhat less roseate glasses than those 
with which Colonel Thomas seems to have regarded the territory 
of the British South Africa Company. One is, perhaps, a little 
prejudiced against this part of the book by the laboured and 
high-sounding eulogy with which the author has dedicated his 
volume to Earl Grey. (This eulogy is surely fitter on the 
tomb of some eighteenth century nobleman than for a modern 
dedication.) Lord Grey is, we admit, an excellent official, and 
has done much for Khodesia and the British South Africa 
Company; but we believe he would be the first to protest 
against the pompous and unwieldy panegyric which Colonel 
Thomas has thrust upon him. 

Having had this grumble, let us now proceed to deal 
with some of the undoubtedly valuable aspects of the book. 
Professor Wallace, in his ‘¢ Farming Industries of Cape Colony,” 
has pointed out that the attempt at thorough cultivation of the 
soil on the English plan has not always proved successful in 
South Africa. He gives as an illustration the fact that an 
Englishman’s crop of mealies, which had been sown in land 
thrice ploughed, was devoured by grubs, while a Kaffir’s adjacent 
crop, grown from soil only just scraped, escaped. Colonel 
Thomas himself went into this question, and seems to arrive 
at the conclusion that the Kaffir method of merely breaking 
up the soil to a depth of 3in. or gin. is the right one for 
producing good mealie crops. We agree with him that this 
very ancient custom of the country is the only proper one for 
much of the light soilof South Africa. The author’s arguments, 
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as expounded to him by an old Kaffir with whom he thrashed 
out this topic, are very well enforced by a quotation from Sir 
Humphrey Davy, a great authority on English agriculture. 
Sir Humphrey has said, ‘‘ Deep ploughing may be very profitable 
practice in a rich thick loam, but in a fertile shallow soil, situate 
on a clay or sandy subsoil, it may be extremely prejudicial.” 

Poisonous plants are a great curse in South Africa. ‘In 
the Barberton district of the Transvaal,” says the author, “I 
noted a weed called ‘ pigeon-weed,’ which has been left to seed 
for three or four years. Its eradication presented a task sur- 
passing the wit or power or perseverance of man to compass.” 

In his chapter on climate, Colonel Thomas instances the vast 
changes in temperature; and gives as his opinion that long- 
haired cattle are preferable to short-haired, as being better able 
to resist the extremely cold niglits so often experienced on the 
high veldt. South African farmers, whom the author accuses of 
approaching this problem in an unscientific manner, object to 
long-horned cattle, on the ground that their coats harbour ticks. 
If Colonel Thomas’s contention were the right one, we should 
expect to find the indigenous wild ruminants of the country 
carrying long coats. But the absolute contrary is the case. 
The eland, the hartebeest, the gnu, the blesbok, the springbok, 
as well as the zebra and the quagga, all of which formerly 
roamed these immense pastures in so incredible a plenty, are 
all characteristic of short, smooth coats. One would have 
thought that the necessities of their surroundings would have 
combined to develop among all these animals thick coats if the 
author’s contention were correct. And so much do we hold with 
Nature and her workings, that we believe that in process of time 
thick-coated cattle pastured on these high plateau lands will 
develop short coats, just as have done 
the antelopes which for ages fed over 
these plains before the advent of man- 
kind. The native South African sheep 
carries no wool, but has a hairy coat; 
yet this animal contends readily with 
the extraordinary changes of tempera- 
ture found south of the Zambesi. It is 
true that this sheep is characterised by 
a tail of pure fat, which provides it, 
undoubtedly, with a reserve of force 
in time of drought, and probably of 
unusual cold. 

It is impossible within the limits 
of a brief notice to follow the author 
in his interesting pilgrimage through 
South Africa. Many of his conclusions 
are sound and incontrovertible, and are 
worth careful study. Upon the ques- 
tion of colonisation from the settler’s 
point of view he says: ‘“ After carefully 
and impartially weighing all the con- 
ditions of settlement on the land I 
have not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that Rhodesia stands first and 
foremost in its prospects for stock- 
farming, the only farming industry at 
present sufficiently proved to warrant 
the embarkation of capital. Never- 
theless,” he adds, “in saying this 
of Rhodesia I wish it clearly to be understood that, under the 
existing chaotic inadequacy of the arrangements for dealing with 
animal disease, neither Rhodesia nor any other colony of South 
Africa is in a fit state for any sane practicai: man to invest money 
in stock.” That is a strong indictment, which is, we think, 
scarcely justified. Fencing, for example, is an adequate protec- 
tion against even the terrors of the various South African cattle 
diseases, and to fencing the country must ultimately come. For 
cattle ranching, we believe that the settler at the present day 
would find better prospects before him in the fine and wonder- 
fuliy healthy grass pastures of British Bechuanaland and the 
vast Kalahari country than in Rhodesia. These are regions 
with which Colonel Thomas seems not so familiar as with other 
parts of South Africa. They include, undoubtedly, some of the 
finest cattle ground in the world, and they are not yet in the 
grasp of the Boer, as are the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. In the Kalahari, especially, is a splendid field for 
British cattle ranchers. 

The final chapter of the book, on “ Political Aspects of 
Land Settlement,” deserves to be read and pondered by all 
those in authority at the Colonial Office. With most of the 
author’s conclusions we are in hearty agreement. ‘To createa 
preponderance of men of English origin and Imperial sentiment 
on the land of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony is,” he 
says, ‘‘a somewhat fantastic and chimerical impossibility. To 
create such a preponderance in South Africa is a sane and 
practicable possibility. . . . We ought to strengthen the 
existent English communities in the Eastern Province of Cape 
Colony, in Natal, and especially in Rhodesia. They supported 
the Mother Country duriug the late war. The continuance of 
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supreme authority, therefore, is no more than their just and 
merited due. In going through Cape Colony and Natal, 
and (more especially) Rhodesia,” says the author, I came 
again and again upon home after home of the paladins who had 
fought and died for England. They were vacant and silent and 
forlorn. We have lavished millions in repatriating Boers, and 
in settling their country. We have not spent a stiver in 
replacing our own lost champions and defenders with worthy and 
reliable successors. Is it statesmanship? Or is it political 
dilettantism?’’ These are questions which surely require an 
answer. Can Mr. Baltour’s Government give any satisfactory 
reply tothem? We fear not! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SABINE’S SNIPE. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFé.”] 
S1r,—An unusually fine example of the so-called Sabine’s snipe was killed 
on the estate of Captain Tryon at Fullborn, Cambridge, on the 21st ult. 
Though now genérally acknowledged to be but a melanic variety of the 
common snipe (Gallinago ccelestis), these very beautiful dark forms were at 
one time regarded as distinct species, the first being described by Vigors in 
1825. This specimen was said to differ from the common <nipe in several 
particulars, and especially in the fact that it possessed only twelve tail 
feathers. More than fifty examples of this variety, however, have since been 
ecorded, and these show that in reality they possess the normal number of 
rectrices 





fourteen. Thirty-one examples have hitherto been recorded from 
Ireland, twenty-two from England, one from Scotland, and one from France. 
The bird now under discussion may be described as velvety black above, with 
brown markings, and sooty below. The legs and beak ar2 of the normal 
colour. The head was so dark as to present a 
masked appearance. The sexes of these birds 
have rarely been recorded; probably, as in the 
present case, the majority were females. 
Another curious feature about this variety is the 
fact that the longitudinal striping of the back 
and head is almost invariably absent; so also 
are the bars across the axillaries, though these 
last may in some be faintly traced if carefully 
examined.—W. P. 


AN HONEST SERVANT. 

{To THE Eprror or ‘*Counrry LiFE.”] 
S1r,—A team of sleek and sturdy cart-horses, 
well fed and full of courage, marching solemnly 
along a country road, with the brasswork of their 
harness and breastplates gleaming in the morning 
sun, seems to be such a typical part of the best 
side ofrural lifein England that I venture to think 
you might care to have the picture which I 
enclose of Honest Debbin, who for nearly ten 
years has been the leader of a team of which our 
village is not a little proud. He has never been 
hit with a whip, has never been sick or sorry, 
and seems to take a pleasure in the exercise of 
his strength.—N. FE. 


THE SPEED OF ANIMALS. 

(To tHe Eprror oF ‘f Country LIFE.” ] 
S1rR,—At a time when a large section of the 
North Country is given over to the vain pursuit 
of an escaped wolf, it is rather interesting to 
recall an experiment once made by the late Duke of Beaufort, when he took the 
Badminton hounds across to France. The circumstances were as follows: 
A full-grown wolf, which, coming of a carnivorous breed, and being, in 
consequence, no respecter of persons or poultry, had long evaded capture, 
was noticed when pursued frequently to take the same course, with the 
obvious object of travelling over ground familiar to him and so having an 
advantage over his pursuers; and he invariably left the hounds far behind. The 
Badminton, therefore, were divided into two packs, the bitches being stationed 
at a point where it was known from experience the hounds began to flag. 
The wolf took the course expected, and the dog pack was run to a standstill. 
The bitch pack was then laid on, but was beaten as well. This wolf, be it 
remembered, was ‘‘ fit,” while the beast that is enlivening the North with his 
presence must, from long confinement in a menazcrie, be badly in want of 
condition, I believe the Duke killed one three-parts-grown wolf, but his 
pack, good as it was, failed to run down any full-grown specimen. The 
result, or it may have been the origin, of the Duke of Beaufort’s experiment 
was a discussion in the sporting papers as to what was the fastest animal on 
earth. Trials on Newmarket Heath demonstrated that a high-class race- 
horse, who probably gained more than he lost by having a boy on his back 
to steady him, coul 1 beat foxhounds over the Beacon Course, but there is 
some doubt as to the accuracy of the statement that in similar conditions a 
brace of greyhounds were faster than a race-horse. We ail know that a 
greyhound can run down a hare in time, but it is not so weli known that for 
rooyds. Brer Rabbit is faster than a har if—and this is essential to the 
proposition—the rabbit is making for his own home. At any rate, durin: 
the Christmas holidays some young sportsmen are likely to find Brer Rabbi: 
no bad sprinter in his own locality, but his bolt, though quickly shot, is more 
quickly sped than that of Cousin Lepus. Big-game hunters used at one time 
to say that there was a species of antelope in South Africa which could 
escape any dog, but a test made with two good greyhounds proved this 
assertion untrue. So far as we know, a greyhounl is the fastest animal on 
earth over a distance of ground.—EDWARD STERLING. 
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A PEACEFUL PIPE. 
{To tHE Eplior oF ** CountRY LIFE.”] 

51R,—During these bitter winter days we hear and see so much of the terrible 
hardships and suffering endured by the poor, that it is quite a relief to look at a 
picture such as the enclosed, by E. H. R. Hillsworth, and to see that, however 
poor one may be, work brings moments of happiness in its train. There are 
faddists who would deny the advantages to be reaped from a glass of sound 
English-brewed beer or a pipe of honest tobacco. Let them glance at the 
look of quiet enjoyment depicted on the faces of the two sturdy English work- 
ing men portrayed in the illustration, as in an interlude of their toil they 
settle themselves down, after their midday bite of bread and cheese, to enjoy 
the soothing influence of a ‘‘draw” of ‘‘ baccy” from their well-seasoned 
pipes. One may do far worse than to sit down with them and join in their 
conversation. They may be somewhat slow of speech and thought, but in the 
main their reflections on things local will be found to be very just and practical ; 
and, if you will but be a little patient, it may be that from these old peasants 
you will obtain a seed of knowledge which may grow into a tree of life. —T. B. 

A DOG’S SAGACITY. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.” | 

S1r,—The story of the Schipperke told by your correspondent in your issue 
of December roth, suggests a fox-terrier story, which is, I venture to think, 
equally remarkable. The story is vouched for by a friend of mine, 
Colonel - , who owned the dog in question. Boz, the fox-terrier, was 
originally the property of a brother-officer, but she passed into Colonel ’s 
hands in astrange manner. One day he and his friend 
went to bathe. Colonel jumped into deep water 
for a swim, and the little dog, who was on the shore, 
apparently thought he was drowning as he disappeared 
under the water. She jumped in after him, and as he 
came to the surface seized him by the back of the 
neck, and did her best to Craw him out of the water. 
Both Colonel -—— and his friend were much touched 
by the dog’s action, and the latter gave him the dog 
on the spot. From that day Boz and he were never 
parted till her death. Strange to say, it was at her 
death that Boz displayed the crowning-point of hei 
**thoughtfulnes.” Colonel was then stationed 
at Richmond Barracks, Dublin, and Boz with a litter 
of puppies was housed in the stables. One morning 
as he sat at work in his quarters, Boz appeared, pulled 
at his clothes, and tried by all means in her power to 
make him follow her. When Colonel realised 
this he left his work and followed her. She led him 
across the barrack square and into the stables, where 
the puppies lay under the manger. Then she went 
from one to the other, licking them and looking back 
at her master as if to enlist his sympathy. While he 
was still puzzling over her behaviour, she suddenly 
lay down and died. This pathetic little story seems 
to me a powerful proof in favour of the reasoning 
power of degs, which is denied them by so many. 
Could instinct alone have prompted the poor dying 
creature to seek a protector for her little ones, and 
obviously con:mend them to his care ?—B. S. W., 
London 
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SOME MORE MYSTERIES OF MODERN WARFARE. 
[To 1HE Epiror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—There is undoubted truth in the axiom laid down by some modern 
philosopher that, ‘‘ The greater the precision of weapons used in warfare, the 
less the loss of life.” Consequently the converse is equally true, and, ‘‘ The 
simpler the weapon, the greater the loss of }. .” To recognise the truth of 
this one has only to contemplate the result of a battle in which the com. 
batants, equal in number. on each side, should be armed only with knives, or 
short swords, and which should be as stubbornly contested as are the battles 
in the Russo-Japanese War. In such a case it is clear that on the side of the 
vanquished a// would be either killed or wounded, and on the side of the 
victors considerably more than half would be rendered hors de combat. 
That is to say, there would be a loss in killed and wounded of more than 
three - fourths of the numbers engaged—a loss far greater than even the 
deplorable losses sustained in the present war. And this result would be 
obtained at what cost of money? At a cost of certainly less than one 
sovereign per man, as far as his equipment was concerned. In all probability 
a good serviceable stabbing sword, such as the Romans used, could be 
made, in large numbers, for not more than ten shillings apiece—a cost 
immeasurably less than the cost of modern equipments, So that, assuning 
the principal object of warfare to be to destroy one’s enemy with as li tle loss 
to one’s self as possible, it seems that science in modern warfare is proceeding 
in the wrong direction, and that the game of war is now carried on (as the 
learned professor said of golf) with instruments singularly ill adapted to the 
purpose. But it will be urged that the enormous expense of modern engines 
of war acts as a deterrent upon nations inclined to disagree. Does it? I 
fear not—nor will it ever—so long as the present amount of human nature 
exists in man. So we are again brought face to face with the retrograde 
nature of the progress of modern science as applied to war. _And this is the 
more mysterious, because science does not go backwards in anything else. 
But if modern weapons cost more and kill less than the weapons of 2,000 
years ago, what other conclusion can one draw? Is it that the deterrent 
effect lies in the ever-increasing absence in modern warfare of any fun for 
your money? Many a war has been fought in old times for sheer love of 
fighting—when figliting meant hand-to-hand combats. And the wielder of 
the sword 2,000 years ago certainly had more fun for his money than the 
rifleman of to-day shooting at 1,200yds.; but it would appear to be rather 
a roundabout way of arriving at a goo] result.—C. DE Lacy Lacy. 


SHOEING-SMITIHIS. 
[To rHE EpiToR oF ‘‘CounTrRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—The accompanying photograph, taken at a smithy, is interesting, as 
showing the proper manner in which to hold the horse’s foot while the 
shoe is being put on, and I hope you will be able to find a corner ‘cr it 
in your paper. The blacksmith’s art is a very ancient one, and in former 
years he performed the duties of farrier and doctor as well. Nowadays in 
remote country districts the smith is the ‘‘handy-man” of the village. To 
him the farmers bring their machines and other agricultural implements 
when anything goes wrong ; and if his methods of going to work are some- 
what rough and ready, he does his task well enough to serve the purpose. 
There is more skill required, too, in the making of a horseshoe than most people 
would imagine. Take, for example, the beautiful and delicately-fashioned 
‘* plates” now made for race-horses, and it will easily be seen that the smith 
is something of an artist in his own particular line. In America aluminium 
is the favourite material for the purpose, on account of its lightness. Until 
comparatively recent years the nails used in shoeing, even after they had been 
discarded, were greatly sought after by gunmakers for the manufacture of 
‘*Damascus” barrels. It is only since the introduction of Whitworth fluid steel 
that they have ceased to be in such demand. It may not be generally 
known to your readers that a curious old custom connected with the 
horseshoe still survives in Tamworth in Northamptonshire. Each 
member of the Royal Family who visits the town has to present a horse- 
shoe to the Lord of the Manor, and in this way a mos: interesting 
collection of these specimens of the shoeing-smith’s art, some of them 
elaborately ornamented, has been preserved.—X. 





